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folensem magittratim, qui daci Humfridd Gloceftrie, ftante minore ‘eee 
“Henrici, ut regni protedor appellaretur, olim contingebat, Ea exit 
aperctinate silts eft, de tohicn &.bepeplacito onniam cael De ei 556 
 Phus*far thevative it roi be allowed that Richard sGed no illegal part,. 
nor difcovered more ambition than became, him, €1e had defeated ‘the queen’ 3 
innovations, and feeuted her accomplices. To, draw off our attention from 
fuch regular fleps, fir Thomas More has exhaufled all his eloquence and 
imagination to work up a ‘piteous fcene, in whieh the queen is made’jto 
excite Our compaffion in the higheft degree, and is furnifhed by that able 
pen with ftrains of pathetic oratory, which no part of her conduc affords us 
_reafon to believe the poffeffed. *‘This fcene is occafioned by. the demand. of 
delivering up her fecond fon. Cardinal Bourchier, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
is the inflrument’ employed by the protedtor to effect this purpole. The fact 
is confirmed by Fabian in his rude anu brief mamnefy’ and by the Chronicle of 
Croyland, and therefore cannot be difputed. But though the latter author 
affirms that force was ufed to oblige the cardinal to: take that » he by 1 no. 
means agrees with fir Thomas More in the repugnance of the “queen to, come, 
ply, nor in that idle difcuffion on the privileges of fan@uaries, on which’ fir 
Thomas has wafted’fo many words. On the contrary, the Chronicle declares, 
that the queen “ verbis gratariter annuens, dimifit puerum.” ~ The king, Fb 
who had been lodged in the piace of the bithop ‘of eerie was now re- 
moved with his brother to the Tower. ee 
; Ree gi <M . 
This laft cireumftance has ndt a little contributed to raife tics in alii 
minds, who of late years have been aceuftomed to fee no perfons of rank 
lodged in the Tower but ftate criminals. But’in that age the cafe was widely 
different. It not only appears by a map engraven {fo late as: the reign 4 of queen 
Elizabeth, that the Tower was a royal palace, in awhich were ranges of 
buildings called the king’s and queen's apartments, now. demolifhed ; but it - 
is a known fad, that they did often lodge there, efpecially | previous to their 
coronations. The queen of Henry the feventh lay-in there: queen Elizabeth 
went thither after her triumphant ‘entry into the city; and many other in- 
tances might be produced: but for brevity Vomit themy to come to one of 
“the principal tranfactions of this dark period: I mean. Richard’s aflamption 
of the crown. | Sir Thomas More’s account of this extraordinary event is 
‘ : totally 
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He: tells us, that Richard meditating ufurpation, divided . the lords into two 
~ feparate council’, affembling the king’s,or queen's party at Baynard’s,@aftle, 


» bat holding his own private junto at Crofby-place. From the latter he be- 
gan with fpreading. murmurs, whitpers, and reports agaiaftthe legality of the. 
‘late 
common, fenfe can believe, that Richard went fo far as publicly to afpete the 
, bonour! of his own mother? That mother, Cecily duchefs dowager of York, 
" alprincefs of a fpotlefs character, was then living : fo were two of her daugh- 
ters, the duchefles of Suffolk and Burgundy,» Richard’s own fitters ;° "one of 


~ them; the duchefs of Suffolk, walked at his enfuing coronation, and her fon 
_ the earl of Lincoln was by Richard himfelf, saftér the death of his own fon, 





ilare -heir apparent to the crown, . Is.it, can it be credible, that Richard 
 sttaasadte wanah preacher * i declare ‘5 the people from the pulpit at Faul’s 


crofs, that his, mother had. been an adulterels, and that her two eldeft fons |, 


‘Edward the fourth and the duke of Glarence: of, were {parious ? and that the 
y had)not given a legitimate child to her hufband but the. protector, 

{uppofe. duchefs of Suffolk, though: nO mention is faid to be made 
af her in the fermon ? For as the duchefs of Suffolk was older than Richard, 
and -confequently would have been involved in the charge of baftardy, could 
he hays declared her fon. his heir, he who fet afide his brother’s children for 
legitimacy ?. Ladies of the “eaft difputable gallantry generally fuffer 

iufband to beget his heir; and if doubts arife on the legitimacy of 
their iffue, the younger branches feem moft liable to fufptcion: But a tale fo 
pol could not have polled sree on the. mob :—no proof, no prefumption of 








id Whattiould & Peithiat of a moilern hiner than Richard; had been murthered at the battle 


king’s’ “martiage.—+T heis . far we may credit him—but what man. of | 


rian, who fhould fink all mention of the conyen- 
tion ‘parliament, and only tell us that one dolor 
Burnet got up into the»pulpit, and affured the 


people’ that-Henrictta Maria (a little more fut .* 


of gallantry than duchefs Gecily) pro- 
- duced Chavles the fecond and James the fecond in 
_ adultery, and'gave no legitimate iffue to Charles 
“ the firft but Mary prince!s of Orange, mother of 
king William ;, that the people laughed at him, 


Sa 3 Cy the prince of pu became king ? i. 


of Wakefield, and fo was omitted in that imagi- 
nary accufation. 


$, Clarence is the firft who.is faid to have pro- 
pagated this flander ; and@t was much mor® con- 
fonant to his levity and indigefted politics, than 
to the goog fenle of Richard. Who can believe 


that’Richard renewed this fhory, efpecially as he 
ymuft have altered the dates of his mother’s 


amours, and made them continue to her cona® 


* céption’of him, as Clarence had made them flop 


: Pan cat of Rutland, another for, elder ...i 


an his own favour ? sf 
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‘the fad was pretended, “Were the * duchefs and’ her daughters fteésnin fo. ; 


feandalous an infinuation? ‘Agrippina ‘would’ fcarce) have heatd it with 
patiehge: Moriar modo impéret! faid “that emptefs in her wild. with of 
‘crowning her fon: but had he, unprovoked, afperfed her honour inthe open 
forum, would the! mother have fubmitted--to fo unnatural an infult?: In Ri- 
chard’s cafe the imputation was beyond meafure atrocious and-abfurd. What ! 
taint fhe fame of his tnother to pave his way to the crown ! "Who had heard 
of her guilt? And if guilty, how came fhe to Nop the career of her intrigues\?. 
But Richard had better pretetifions, and had no’ occafion to ftart ‘doubts even 
on his bwn~legitimacy, which was too much conneéted with that of his 'bro- 
thers to be toffed and bandied: about before the multitude. Clarence had 
been folemnly’ attainted bya of parliament, and his children were :out of | 
‘the queftion. The doubts on the validity of Edward’s marriage were. better 
grounds for Richard’s proceedirigs than afperfion of his mother’s honour. On 
that invalidity he claimed the crown, and obtained it; and with fuch uni- 
verfal concurrence, that the nation undoubtedly was on his fide :—but as hé 
could not deprive his nephews on that foundation, without baftardizing their 
{ifters too, no wondér the hiltorians who wrote under ‘the L: icaftrian domi-. 
nation, have ufed all their art and induftry to -mifreprefent. the fact. of. the. 
marriage of Edward the’fourth with the widow Grey was bigam 7, and con- 
fequently null, what became of the title of Elizabeth of. York, wife Cok Henry 
the feventh ? What became of it? Why, aaftard’branch of Lancatterntatched 
with a baftard of York, were obtruded on the nation as the right heirsiof the 
crown ;/and, as far as two negatives can make an affirmative, ir were fou 


that 1 may ofter? here-from, you to co comfort ; 


* It appears from Rymer’s Foedera, that the 
and fuche newes as be here,my feryaunt Phoutas 


very firft a&t of Richard’s reign is dated from qua- 


dam altera camera juxta capellam im hofpitio Jo- 
mins Cecilie duciff Eborum. It does not look 
‘ much as if he had publicly accufed his mother of 
adulcery, when he held his firft council at her 
houfe. Among rae: MSS. in the Mufeum, 
N° 22 36, art. 6, is the following letter from 
Richard to this very princefs his mother, which 
is an additional proof of the goodterms onwhich 
they lived: “* Madam, I recomaunde me to you as 
hertely as is tome poflible, befeching you in my 
moft humble and affeCtuoufe wife of your daly 
bleffing to my fynguler comfort and defence in 
my nede; and, madam, I hertely befeche you, 


€ 


Bryan this berer fhall howe you, towhom pleafe 
it you to yeve credence Minto. “And, madam, 1 
befeche you to be good and gracioufe lady to my 
lord my chamberlayn to be your officer in Wilt- _ 
fhire in fuche as Colinbourne had: I truft he 
fhall therin® do you good fervyce; and that it 
plefe you, that. by this berer I may underftande 
your pleafur in this*behalve. And I praye God 
fende youth’ accomplifhement of your noble.de- 
fires.. Written at Pountfreit, the thirde day of 
Jays with the hande of your moft humble fon, 

: oe Ritardus Rex.” 


Buck, 


< 


* 
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Spies are integrity will’ ‘ati ‘and. ae appear, affirms that, ‘before 
__Edward-had’efpoufed the lady Grey, he had. been contraéted to'the lady Elea- 
“nor Butler, and married to her by the bifhop of Bath, . Sir Thoma® More, 
“on the contrary’ (and here it is that I°am unwillingly obliged to charge that - 
great man with wilful falfehood), pretends that the duchefs of York, his mo- 
ther; endeavouring to diQuade him from fo difproportionate | an alliance, 
urged him-with a pre-contra& t3 one Elizabeth Lucy, who however, being 
 prefled, confeffed herfelf his concubine; but. denied any tmarriage. Doétor . 
Shaw too, the preaclier, we are told by the fame authority, pleaded. from the — 
pulpit the king’s former. marriage with Elizabeth Lucy ; and. thee duke of 
Buckingham is faid ‘to have harangued the people to the fame effed. But 
now let us fee how the cafe really flood : Elizabath Lucy was the daughter. of 
one Wyat of Southampton, a mean gentleman, fays Buck, and the wife of 
- one Licy, as mean a man as Wyat. The miftrefs of Edward the notorioufly 
- was; but what if, in Richard’s purfuit of the crown, mo queftioa at all was 
" made of this Elizabeth Lucy? We have thé beft and moft undoubted autho- 
* yities to -affure us, that Edward’s pre-contract or marriage, urged to invalidate 
‘his ‘match with the lady Grey, was with. the lady Eleanor Talbot,. widow of 
the lord Butler of Sudely, and fifter of the earl of Shrewfbury, one of the 
ereatelt peers in the kingdom ; her mother was the lady Katherine Stafford, 
daughter of Humphrey duke of Buckingham, prince of the blood: an alli- 
ance in that age never reckoned unfuitable. Hear the. evidence: .. Honeft 
Philip de Comines’ fays*, “ that the: bithop of Bath informed Richard, that 
he‘had married king Edward to an Englith lady ; &dit cet evefque qu’il,les 
avoit efpoufes, 8 que n’y avoit que lay & eux deux.” This is not pofitive, 
and yet the defeription marks out the lady Butler, and not Elizabeth Luey. 
But the Chronicle of Croyland is more’exprefs. “ Color autem introitus & 
capt poffeffionis hujufmodi i is eratz Oftendebatur per modum fupplicationis 
in quodam rotulo pergameni quod filii regis Edwardi erant baftardi, fappo- 
nendo illum precontraxifle cum quadam domin4 Alienoré Boteler, antequam 
— Elizabeth duxiflet uxorem 5 atque infuper, quod fanguis abterius 
" 

* Liv. sip. ¥gi. Inthe 6th book, Comines ie miighobe the truth that the prelate told out of 
infinuates that the bithep aGted out of revenge revenge, and not a lie 5 not is it probable that his 
for having been | imprifoned by Edward. It might tale would have had any weiglt, if falfe, and un- 
be fo; but as Comines had before alleged'that fupported by other circumftances. ' 
bir sant nox aire Pos antes ge 
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faa Tah, Guo ducis Clarenti, fuiffet,attindus 5, ita quod hodie : Alp 
s & incorruptus fanguis linealis ex parte Richardi dus bietipatetat 
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- invenin, nif in perfond didi -Richardi _ducis Gloceftriz: Quo. circa, fuppli- 
>: ~ cabatur tin. fine ejufdem rotuli; ex parte dominorum t communitatis regni, Vir. 
jus fuum in fe aflumeret,” Is this full? Is this evidence? Here we fee the . 
origin of the tale relating to the duchefs. of York ; gullus.certus &F incorruptus 
fanguis »*from thefe ,meliaken or perverted — flowed the report of Ri- 
er afperting his mother’ 8 PORORE. Pat as if truth was doomed. to akon 


ani 


come, to. dight. (with other’ wonderful difcoveries), and fets forth, , that 
though ithe three. ¢flates which petitioned Richard,to afflumesthe crown were, 
not aflembled in form of.parkament ;” yet, it rehearfes the fupplication. (Fe- 

~ corded bythe Chronicle. above), and» declares, “ that king, Edward was and” 
ftood married, and. troth plight tot one dame Eleanor Butler, daughter® ‘to the 
ear] of Shrewfbury, with whom the faid king Edward had’ made a pre-con-. 
tract of matrimony, long,before he made his pretended marriage with Eliza- 
beth Grey.” Gould fir Thomas More be ignorant ofsthis fact 2,Or, if igno- 
rant, where is his competence as.an hiftorian? And, how egregioufly abfurd , 
is his romance ,of Richard's affuming the crown in confequence of doctor. 
Shaw’s fermon and Buckingham’s harangue, to neither of which he pretends — 
the people aflented! Doétor Shaw no doubt tapped the matter to the people » 
for Fabian afferts that he never durft thew Isis face afterwards ; ; and as Henry-. 

* the feventh fucceeded fo foon, and as the flanders againft Richard increafed,, 
that might happen: but it is evident that the nobility were difpofed-to call: 
the validity of the queen’s marriage in queftion, and that» Richard was fo- 
lemnly invited, by the’ three eftates to accept the regal dignity ; and that is 
farther confirmed by the Chronicle of Croyland, which, Aays that Richard, 
having brought together’a great forcé from the north, from Wales and other 
parts, did on the twenty-fixth of June claim the crown, te sque eodem die 
apud magnam aulam Weftmonafterij in cathedram marmoream ibi intrufit ;’ 
but the fupplicationgafore-mentioned had firft been prefented to him. . "Tike 

will no doubt be called violence and a force laid on the three. eftates,;- and. 
yet 1 that appears by no means to have been the cafe; for fir Thomas More, 

ra iH ial as he was. againft Richard, fays, “*‘ that to- be fureof all enemies, he 
at for. five. thoufand men out of the north againft his coronation, which, 
came up -eyill eapprciieg and wore hameffed, 1 in BruRy ane per dé- 
: ; . mee i ago 
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~ ferifuble. aoe fobured tothe: fale; which muftered i in Finfbury field, to the great 
- difdain of all lookers on.” Thefe ‘rufty companions, defpifed by the citizens, 


ety “were not likely” ‘to intimidate a warlike nobility ; and had force been, afed to 


extort their affent, fir Thomas would ‘have been the firft to have told us fo. 
But he uppreffed: an eledlion that appears to’ have been’volimtary, and in- 
vented a fcene, in which, by his own account, Richard met with nothing but 
backwardnefs and filence; that amounted to.a refufal.: * The probabilit? there- 
fote remains, that the nobility met Richard’s claim at leatt half-way, from 
. their*hatred and jealoufy of the queen's family, and many of t from the 
conviction of Edward’s pre-contract. Many ‘might concur from prévocation 
at the” atfempts- that had been made to difturb the due*courfe of law, and 
fome: from appféhenfion of auninority. © This It will appear highly proba- 
blet ftom three*ftriking*circumftances that I fhall mention hereafter. The 
great #galarity with which the coronation ‘vas prepared and conducted, and 
the extraordinary concourfe of the nobility at it; have Mor atvall the air of an 
"unwelcome révolution, accomplifhed merély by viglence, .On the contrary, 
* it bore great) refemblance to -a much later event, which, being the laft of 
the kind, we term’ The Revolution. The'three eftates of nobility, clergy, and 
people, which called Richard to the crown, and whole act was confirmed by. 
the fubfequent parliament, trod the fame fteps as the convention ‘did which 
éleated the prince of Orange ; both fetting afide an illegal pretender, the legi- 
‘timacy of whofe birth was-called fa:queéftion. And though the partifans of 
the Stuarts may exult in my compating king William to Richard the third, 
itywill be no matter of triumph, fince it appears that Richard’s caufe was, as 
good as king William’s,*and that in both inftances it was a free election. 
The art ufed by fir Thomas More (when he Gould not deny a pre-contract) 
in endeavouring to fhift that objection on Elizabeth Lucy, a married woman, 
contrary to the fpecific words, of ‘thie act of parliament, betrays the badnefs 
“of. the Lancafirian caufe, which would make us doubt or wonder at the con 
fent of the nobility in giving way to the a@ for baftardizing the children of 
Edward the fourth. — But reinftate the claim’ of the lady Butler, whiclf pro- 
bably. ‘was well known, and conceive the intereft that her great relations mutt 
have ‘made to fet afide the queen’s martiage, ‘nothing appears more natural 
than Richard’s fucceflion: His-ufurpation vanifhes, and in a few pages more 
I hall thew that his confequential cruelty. vanithes too, or at moft is véry 
ae si eet z ie ee. fome i intervening eitcumftances. 
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“In this whole ftory eee is lefs mene to us mes the grounds on which - 
__ lard’ FMGings was put to death. He had lived in open enmity with the queen 
™ and ‘her faniily, and had been but newly reconciled to her fon the marquis 
Dorfet; yet fir Thomas pwits that lord Haftings was one of the firit to abét 
Richard’s proceedings againft her, and concurred fn all the proteétor’s mea- 
fures. ‘We are amazed ‘thetefore to find this lord the: firft facrifice under the 
~ new government. Sir Thomas More fuppofes (and he could only fuppofé,’ 
for, whatever atchbifhop Morton might tell him of the plots of Henry of: 
Richmond, Morton was certainly not entrufted with the fecrets of Richard), 
fir Thomas, | fay; fuppofes that Haftings either withftood’ the depofition of 
Edward the fifth, or was ‘atcufed of fuch a defign by Catefby, who wags 
deeply in his confidence; and he owns that the protector’ undoubtedly loved 
him‘awell, and loth be was to have him lof. What then is the prefumption ? 
Is it not, that Haftings really was plotting to defeat the new fettlement con- 
trary to the intention of the three eftates? And who can tell whether the — 
fuddennefs of the execution was not the effect of neceffity ? The gates of the’ 
‘Tower were fhut during that rapid feene ; the protector and his adherents 
appeared i in the firt rufty armour that was at hand: but this circumiftance is: | 
alleged againft them, as an incident contrived to gain belief, as if they had 
been in danger of their lives. The argument is gratis di@um; and as Richard 
loved Haftings and had ufed his miniftry, the probability lies on the other 
fide: and it is more reafonable to believe that Richard aéted in felf-defence, 
than that he exercifed a wanton, gitineceffary, and difguiting’cruelty. The . 
collateral circumftances introduced by More do bute weaken * his account, 
and take from its. probability. 1 do not mean the filly recapitulation of filly 
omens which forewarned Haftings of, his fate, and, as omens generally do, to 
no manner of purpofe; but I fpeak of the idle aecufations put into the mouth 
_of Richard, fuch as his’baring his withered arm, and imputing it to forcery, 


* Exvept the proclamation which fir Thomas 
fays sie agi to have been prepared before hand. 

th of Haftings, J allow, .is the, fa& of 

which we are moft fire, without kaowing the 
immediate motivés: we muft conclude it was de- 

termined on his oppofing Richard's claim: farther 

we do not know, nor whether that oppofition was 


made.in a legal or hoftiJe manner. It is impofhe - 
€ » 


c 


ble.to. bélignes tiiakian hee Delite hiiehibech he - 


fhould have exulted in the deaths of their com-). 


mon enemits, and vaunted, as fir Thomas More. 


afferts, his connexion with. Richard, if he was 


then aétually. at variance with him nor, that 


Richard fhould, without provocation, have maf 


facred, fo excellent an accomplice, This ftoty, 
therefore, enh be left.in the dark, as we find Boa 
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prefentation. 
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and to his blending the queen and*Jane Shore in the fame plot. Cruel or 
not, Richard was ‘no. fool; and therefore it is highly improbable that he 
fhould lay. the withering of his arm on recent witchcraft, if it was tre€,’ as 
fir Thomas. More: pretends, that, it never. had been otherwife.—But of the 
blemifhes and deformity.of his perfon I fhail have occafion to {peak hereafter. - 
For the other -accufation of @ league between Elizabeth and Jane. Shore, fir 
Thomas: More ridicules. it himfelf, and treats:it as highly unlikely, * But, 
being unlikely, was it not:more natural for him. to think that it never'was 
“urged by Richard?, And though fir Thomas again draws afide our attention 
by the penance of, Jane, which the certainly underwent, it is no kind of proof 
that the protetor aceufed the queen of having plotted * with miftrefs shore. 
What relates to that unhappy fair one I thall examfhe at the end’of this work, 


The very day on which Haftings was executed, were beheaded earl Rivers, 
lord Richard Grey, Vaughan, arid Haute. , Thefe executiéhs are indubitable ; 
were confonant to the manners and yiolence of the age; and pechaps 
jaftifiable by that wicked»code, ftate-neceflity. I have never pretended to 
deny. them, becaufe I find them fully authenticated. I have in another 

1c : let 
chadttire my impartiality be believed, when I reject other fads, for which I 
can difcover no good authority. I can have no intereft in Richard’s guilt or 
innocence; but as Henry the feventh was fo much interefted to reprefent 
him as guilty, I cannot help imputing to the greater ufurper, and to the worfe 
tyrant of the two, all chy appears to me to have been calumny and mifrcs 
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All obftacles thus removed, and Richard being folemnly inftated in the 


throne by the concurrent voice of the 


* So far from it, that, as Mr. Hume remarks, 
there is in Rymer’s Feedera a proclamation of 
Richard, i in which he accufes, not the lord Haft- 
ings, but the:marquis Dorfet, of conneétion with 
Jane shore. Mr, Hume thinks fo authentic a 


paper not Sufficient to overbulanice the credit due 


to fir Thomas More. What little credit was due 
to him appears from the courfe of this work in 


various and indubitable inftances, “The procla-_ 
mation againft the lord Dorferand ie gs avo. 1. 
+ 


Vou. Il, To 


wt 


thrée eftates, “‘ He openly,” fays fir 


not dated till the 23d of Odtober following. !s 
it credible that Richard wguld have made uf of 
this woman’s name again, if hé had employed it 
before to blacken Haftings? It is not probable 
that, immediately on the death of the king, the 
ay, taken into keeping by lord Haftings ; 
a near feven months had elapfed*bet ween that 
death and her conneétion with the marquis. 
+ Inthe Catalogue of — and noble authors, 


Thomas 
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Thomas More, “ took tpon him to be king the * ninth day of June, and 
the ‘morrow after was proclaimed, riding to Weftminfter with great ftate ; 
and €alling the judges before him, ftraitly commanded them to,execute the 
laws without favour or delay, with many good exhortations, of the which. 
.he followed not one”, ‘This is an invidious and falfe accufation... Richard, 
in his regal capacity, was*an excellent king, and for the fhort time of. his. 
reigrf enacted many ‘wife and -wholefome laws. I doubt ‘even whether one of 
the beft proofs of his ufurpation was not the goodnefs of his government,, 
according to a common remark, that princes of doubtful titles make the beft’ 
mafters, as it is more neceflary for them to conciliate the favour of the 
people: the natural corollary from which obfervation need not be drawn. 
Certain it is, that in mang parts of the kingdom, not poifoned by faction, 
he was much beloved; and-even after his death the northern counties gave 
open teftimony of their affeQion to his memory. ‘ 


On the fixth of July Richard was crowned, and foon after fet out on a: 
progrefs to York, on his way vifiting Gloucefter, the feat of his former 
duchy. And now it is that I muft call up the attention, of the: reader, the: 
capital and bloody fcene of Richard’s life being dated from this. progrefs.. The: 
narrative teems with improbabilities. and notorious falfehoods, and: is flatly: 
contradicted by fo many unqueftionable facts, that, if we have no other reafon: 
to believe the murder of Edward the fifth and his brother,, than the account; 
tranfmitted tous, we fhall very much doubt whether they ever were. murs 
dered at all. I will ftate the account, examine it, and produce evidence to» 
ysis it, and then the readé€r will form: his own judgment on. the matter 
of fact. ae ; 


Richard, before he left Londons had taken no meafures to:accomplifh the: 
affaffination ; but, on the road, “his mind mifgave him-+, that while his. 
nephews lived he fhould not poffefs the crown with, fecurity. Upon this. 
reflection he difpatched one Richard Greeng to fir Robert Brakenbury,, 
lieutenant of the Tower, with a letter and. credence alfo, that the. fame. fir 
Robert in any wife fhould pnt the two children to-death, This John Greene. 
did his errand to Brakenbury, ‘kneeling before our‘Lady in the Tower, who, 


* ‘Though I have copied our hiftorian, as the another of fir T. More’s errors ;-for in te public. 
reft have copied him, in this date, I muft defire as is a deed of Edward the fifth, dated June 17. 
the reader to take notice, that this very date is, 4 Sir Thomas More, 
_ plainly. 
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plainly anfwered that he never would put them to death, to dye therefore.” 
Greene’ returned with this anfwer .to the king, who was then at Warwick, 


wherewith he took fuch difpleafure and thought, that the fame night hgefaid 
unto a fecret page of his, “| Ah! whom hall a man truft?) They that | have 


brought up myfelf, they that I thought would have moit furely ferved me, . 


even thoft fail me, and at my commandment will do nothing for me.” “ Sir,” 
quoth the page, “ there lieth one in ! the palet-chamber without, that I dait fay 
will doe your grace pleafure; the thing were right hard that he would re- 
‘fufe ;” meaning this by James Tirrel, whom, fays fir Thomas. a few pages 
afterwards, as’ men fay, he there made a knight. “ The man,” coatinues 
More, “had an high heart, and fore longed upwards, not rifing yet fo faft, 
as he had hoped, being hindered and kept under By fir Richard Ratcliffe and 
fir William Catefby, who by fecret drifts kept him out of all decret truft.” 
To be fhort, Tirrel voluntarily accepted the cSmmiflion, received warrant to 
authorize Brakenbury to deliver to him the keys of the Téwer for one night; 
and having feleéted two other villains called Miles Forgeft and John Dighton, 
the two latter fmothered the innocent princes.in their beds, and then called 
Tirrel to be witnefs of the execution. 


Tt is difficult to crowd more imptobabilities and lies together than are coms 
prehended in this fhort narrative. Who can believe, if Richard meditated 
the murder, that he took no care to"fift Brakenbury before he left London? 
Who can believe that he would truft fo atrocious a commiflion to a letter? 
And who can imagine, that on * Brakenbury’s non-compliance Richard 
would have ordered him to cede the government of the Tower to Tirrel for 
one night only, the purpofe of which’ had been fo plainly pointed out by the 
preceding meflage? And had fuch weak fteps beeu taken, could the murder 
itfelf have remained a problem? And yet fir Thomas More himfelf is forced 
to confefs at the outfet of this very narration, “ that the deaths and final for- 


tunes of the two young prinegs have neverthelefle fo far come in queftion, 
° e y 


> ae from the Focdera that Brakenbury he had refufed to be concerned, I then afk if it is 


was appointed conftable of the Tower July 7th ; 

that he furrendered his patent March gth-of the 
following year, and had one more ample granted 
tohim. If it is fuppofed that Richard renewed 
this patent to fir Robert Brakenbury, to prevent 


his difclofing what he es i emunder i in which ° 


* 


probable that a man too virtuous or too cautious 
to embark in an eflaflination, and of whom the 
fuppofed tyrant flood in awe, would have laid 
down his life inthat ufurper’s caufe, as fir Robert 
did, being killed on Richard’s fide at Dofworth, 
when many other of his adhgrents betrayed him? 
2 * that 


a 
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that fome remained-Jong in doubt, whether. they were in bis days deftroyed* 
or no.” Very memorable words, and fufficient to balancé More’s own tefti- 
mony, with the moft fanguine believers), He adds, “ Thefe doubts not only 
arofe from the. uncertainty men were | ain, whether Perkin Warbeck was the 
,true duke of York, but for that alfo all things were fo covertly demeaned, 
that there was nothing "fo plain and openly provad, bet that yet men had it 
ever éhwardly fufpee.” Sir ‘Thomas goes on to affirm, ‘that he‘does not 
relate the ftory after every way.that he had heard, but “after that way that ihe: 
had heard it by fuch mensand fuch meanes, as he thought it hard but it 
fhouldde true.” This affirmation refts on the credibility of certain reporters, 
we do not know whom, but who we fhall find were no credible reporters at. 
all, For—to proceed to tle confutation—James Tirrel, aman’ in no fectet 
truft with the king, and kept down by Catefby and Ratcliffe, is. recom- 
mended as a proper perfon by namélefs page. “In the firft place, Richard 
was crowned at York (after this tranfa@tion) September 8th... Edward the 
fourth had not been dead four months, and Richard in poffeflion of any powet 
not above two months, and thofe-very buftling and ative: Tirrel muft have 
been impatient indeed, if the page had had time to obferve his difcontent at 
the fuperior confidence of Ratcliffe and Catefby. . It happens unluckily too, 
that great part. of the time Ratcliffe was abfent, fir Thomas More himfelf 
telling us that fir Richard Ratcliffe had the cuftody of the prifoners at Ponte- 
fract, and prefided at their execution thére. _ But a much more unlucky cir- 
cumftance is, that James Tirrel, faid to be knighted for this horrid fervice, 
was not only a knight before, but a great or very confiderable officer of the 
crown; and in that fituation Had walked at Richard’ 8 preceding coronation, 
Should I be told that fir Thomas More did not mean to°confine the ill offices 
done to Tirrel by Ratcliffe and Catefby folely to the time of. Richard’s pro- 
tectorate and regal power, but, beiifg all. three attached to him when duke.of 
Gloucefter, the other two might have leffened Tirrel’s credit with the duke 
even in the preceding reign; then I anfwer, that Richard’s»appointing him 
-mafter of the hoxfe on his acceflion had removed thofe difgufts, and yee the 


‘ Thisis is confirmed by lord Bacon $ * Neither 
wanted there even at that time fecret rumours 


the Tower), were not indeed maa but 
conveyed fecretly away, and were yet living.” 


wand whifperitigs (which afterwards gathered 
ftrength, and turned to great trouble) that the 
two young fons of king Edward the fourth, or 


one of them (whichewere faid to be deftroyed in 


Reign of Henry the Seventh, p- 4. Again, p. 19, 
“ And all this time it was {till whifpered every 
where that at Jeaft one of the children of Fd. 


-ward the fourth was living.” 


page 
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* “page no room to veptelent him as realy through ambition and defpondeney to 
Jend his miniftry to affaffination, ” Nor indeed was’ the’ mafter of the horfe 
‘likely to be fent to fuperfede the con§able of the ‘Tower for one nig only, 
© ‘Thativery act was fufficient to point out’ what Richard defired to; and did, it 
feems, tranfact fo covertly. | ; ‘ 
° : \ 

Tharifir James ‘Tirrel was and did walk as matter of the horfe at R&chard’s 
_ coronation cannot be contefted.” A moft curious, invaluable, and authentic 
monument has lately been difcovered, the coronation-roll of Richard the 
third. Two feveral deliveries of parcels of ftuff are there exprefsl# entered, 
as made to “fir James Tirrel, knyght, maifter of the hors of our fayd fove- 
rayn lorde the kynge.” . What now becomes of fir Thomas More’s informers, 
and of their narrative, which he thought hard but muft be true? 


Twill go a flep farther, and confider the evidence’of this murder, as pro- 
’ duced'by Henry the feventh fome years afterwards when, inftead of lament- 
* ing it, it was neceflary for his majefty to hope it had been true ; at leaft to 
hope the people would think fo. On the appearance of Perkin Warbeck, 
who gave himfelf out for the fecond of the brothers, who was believed fo by 
moft people, and at leaft feared by the king to be fo, he beftirred himfelf to 
"prove that both the princes had been murdered by his predeceffor. ‘There 
had been but three actors, befid® Richard who had commanded the execu- 
tion, and was dead. “Thefe were fir James Tirrel, Dighton, and Forreft; 
aml -thefe were all the perfons whofe depofitions Henry pretended to produce; 
at leaft two of them, fur Forreft it feems had rotted piece-meal away ; a kind 
of death unknown 'at prefent to the college. But there were fome others, of 
whom 'no notice was taken ;\ as the namelefs page, Greene, one black Will 
or Will Slaughter who guarded the prifices, the friar who buried them, and 
fir Robert Brakenbury, who could not ‘be quite ignorant of what had jhap- 
pened; the latter was killed at Bofworth, and the friar was dead too, But 
why was no enquiry made after Greene and the page? Still this filen¢e was 
not fo impudent as the pretended confeflion of Dighton and fir James Tirrel. 
The former certainly did avow the fat, and was fuffered to go unpunithed 
wherever he pleafed—-undoubtedly that he might fpread the tale. And ob- 
ferve thefe remarkable words of lord Bacon : “ John Dighton, who it feemeth 
Spake beft for the hing, was forewith fet at liberty.” © In truth, every ftep 
of this es aia as it ands in lord Bacon, warns us to,give no 
s heed 
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heed’to it. ‘Dighton and Tirrel agreed both inva tale, as the king gate oute 
Their confeffion therefore was not publicly ‘made : and as fir James ‘Tirrel too 
was fufered to live *, but was fhut up jn the Tower, and put to death after- 


wards for we know oa what treafon ; what can we believe but that Dighton ° 


was fome low mercenary wretch fired to aflume' the guilt of a crime he had 


not committed, and thatifir’ James Titrel never didyenever would confefs what: 


he had fhot done; and was therefore put out ‘of the way on a fictitious impu-. 


tation? It muft “es obferved too, that no’enquiry was made into the murdet 


on the acceflion of “Henry the feventh, the natural time for it, when the 
paffions of men were heated, and when the duke of Norfolk, lord Lovel, 

Catefby,. Ratcliffe, and the ‘peal “abettors or accomplices of Richard were ats 
tainted and executed. No mdntion of fuch a murder was + made in the very’ 
a&t of parliament that attainted Richard himfelf, and which would have been 
the moft heinous aggravation of fis crimes. And no profecution of tlie fup- 


pofed aflaffins was evén thought of till eleven years afterwards, on the appear=, 
ance of Perkin Warbeck ‘Tirrel is*not named in the at of attainder to ° 


which I have had recourfe; and fuch omiflions cannot but induce us to’fur= “ 


_ mife that Henry had never been certain of the deaths of the princes, nor ever 


interefted himfelf to prove that both were dead, till he had great reafon to 
believe that-one of them»was alive. Let»me add, that if the confeffions of 
Dighton and Tirrel were true, fir Thomas More had no occafion to recur to 
the information of his unknown credible informers, If thofe confeflions were 
not true, his informers were not creditable. 


Having thus difproved the account of the murder, Jet ‘us now examine 
whether we can be fure that the murder was committed. 


Of all men it was moft incumbent on cardinal Bourchier, archbilhop of 
Canterbury, to afcertain the fa&. To him had the queen entrufted her 


* Itappears by Hall, that fir James Tirrel had Suffolk. Vide Hall's Chronicle, fol. v8 &' 55. 
even enfoyed the favour ®f Henry; for Tirrel is + There is*a heap of general accufations al- 
named,as captain of Guifnes in a lift of valiant leged to have been’ committed by Richard again 
officers that were fent by Henry, in his fifthyear, Henry, in particular of his having fled infant's 
on an expedition into Flanders. Dees thislook decd, Was this fufficient fpecification. of the 
as if Tirrel was fe much as fufpedted of the mur-. murder of a king ? Is it not rather a bafe way of 
der ? And-who can believe his pretended confef- infinuating aflander, of which no proof could be 
fion afterwards ? Sir James was not executed till. given ?) Was not it confonant to all Henry's po- 
Henry’s feventeenth yegr, on fufpicion of treafon, licy of involving every thing in obfcure and ge- 
which fufpicion arofe on the flight of the earl of — ndral terms ? 


9 ‘ ~ younger 
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younger fon, and the prelate had pledged himfelf for his: fecurity—unlefs 
every. ftep of this hiftory is involved in falfehood. Yet what was the behaviour 
of the archbifhop ? He appears not to have made the leaft enquiryénto the 
reports of the murder of both children ; nay, not even after Richa nes death : 
on the contrary, Bourchier was the very man who placed the crown on the 
head of the latter *; and yet not one hiftoriancenfures this conduct. Threats 
and fear could aut have’ dictated this thamelefs. negligence. Every body 
knows what was the authority of priefts in that age ; an archbithop was fa~ 
ered, acardinal inviolable. As Bourchier furvived Richard, was. it not in- 
cumbent on him to fhow that the duke of York had been affadinated in {pite 
of all his endeavours to fave him ?, What can be argued from this inactivity of 
Bourchier, but that he did not believe the children were murdered $2? 


Ri@hard’s coblisek in a parallel cafe is a ftrong prefumption that this bar= 
barity was falfely laid to his charge. Edward earl of Warwick, his nephew, 
and. fon of the duke of Clarence, was in his powgr too, and no. indifferent 
rival, if king Edward’s children were baftards. . Clarence had heen attainted ; 
but fo had. almoft every prince who had afpired to the. crown. after Richard. 
the fecond. Richard duke of York, the father of Edward the fourth and. 
Richard the third, was fon of Richard earl of Cambridge, beheaded for trea- 
fon ;, yet that duke of York held his father’s attainder no bar tovhis fucceffion. 
Yet how did Richard the third tweat his nephew and competitor, the young 
Warwick? John Rous, a zealous Lancaftrian and contemporary, fhall inform. 


* As cardinal Bourchier fet the crown, on fiong riots, routs, &c. but this pardon i not 


Richard’s head at Weftminitgy, fo did archbifhop 
Rotheram at York. Thefe- prelates either did 


not believe Richard had murdered his. nephews, 


or were fhamefully complaifant themfelves. Yet 
their characters ftand unimpeached im hiftory.. 
Could Richard: be guilty, and the archbifhops be 
‘blameleis ? Could both be ignorant what was 
Become of the young princes, whep both had ne- 
gotiated with the queen dowager? As neither is 
accufec of being the creature of Richard, it is 
probable that. neither of them believed he had 


taken off his mephews. in the Foedera:there is.a 


pardon paffed. to the archbifhop, which at firft 
made me fufpeét that he had taken fome part.in 
behalf of the royal children, as he is pardoned 


for all. murders, tenalonits Cpeieslanchtt, lige 


only dated. Dec. 13, fome months after he had. 
crowned Richard ; but, on looking farther, I find. 
fuch pardons frequently granted to,the moft emi- 
went of the ciergy. In the next reign Walter,, 
archbifhop of Dublin, is pardoned all murders, 
rapes, treafons, felonies, mifprifions, riots, routs, 
extortions, &c. 


+, Lord Bacon seltbas; that on Simon’s andi 
Jude’s even, the king (Henry the feventh)- dined: 
with Thomas Bourchier, archbifhop of Canter- 
burie, and cardinal: and:from g-sabeth went by. 
land over the bridge to the Tower.”* Has not 
this the appearance'of fome curidfity in the king 
on the fubject of the priaiceny of whofe fate he: 

was uncertain 2 
* VERE 
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us yand Will at the fate ‘time tellus an important anecdote, aaa: ss 
- fupprefled’ or ignorantly omitted by “all our’ hiftorians. » Richard actually 
proclaieyed him heir to the crown after the death of his own’ fon, and’ 
ordered him to be ferved next to’himfelf and the queen, though he after- 
“wards fet him afide, and confined him to the caftle of Sheriff-Hutton *» 
The very day after the* battle of Bofworth, the ufusper Richmond was fo far ~ 

_ from being led afide from” attention to his dntcreft by the. glare: of his: 
-new=acquired crown, that he fent for the earl.of Warwick from Sheriff-Hutt 
and committed him to. the Tower, from whence he never ftirred more} 
falling a facrifice to the inhuman. jealoufy of Henry, as his fifter, the: "Vers 
nerable countefs of Salifbury, did afterwards to that of Henry the eighth. — 
Richard, on the contrary, was very affeGtionate to his family : inftances, 
appear in his treatment of thesearls of Warwick and Lincoln. The lady Anne” 
Poole, fifter of the latter, Richard had agreed to marry to the pais of 
Scotland. ‘ ‘i 


1 , 

The more generous behaviour of Richard to the fame youngyprince (War- © 
wick) ought to be applied to the cafe of Edward the fifth, if no proof exifts 
of the murder, But what fufpicious words are thofe of fir ‘Thomas. More, 
quoted above, and unobferved by all our hiftorians: ‘* Some remained long in. © 
doubt, {ays he, whether they (the children) were in his (Richard’s) days de- 
Aroyed or no.” Vf they were not deftroyed in his days, in whofe days were 
they murdered? Who will tell me that Henry the feventh did not find, the ” 
eldeft at leaft, prifoner in the Tower? And if he did, what was there in © 
Henry’s natute or character to prevent our furmifes going farther ? 


And here let me lament that two of the greateft men in our annals have 
proftituted their admirable pens, the‘one to, blacken a great prince, the other 
to varnih a pitiful tyrant, 1 mean the two + chancellors, fir Thomas More 


* P. 218. Rous is the more to be credited 
for this fact, as he faw the earl of Warwick in 
company with Richard at Warwick the year be- 
fore on the progrefs to York ; which fhows that 
the king treated jis nephew with kindnefs, and 
did not confine him till, the plots of his enemies 
thickening, Richard found it neceffary to fecure 
fuch as had any pretenfions to the crown. ‘This 
will account for his preferring the earl of Lin- 


coln, who, being his fifter’s fon, could have no 
prior claim before himfelf. 

}.It is unfortunate, that another great ek 
cellor fhould have written a hiftory with the. 
fame propenfity to mifreprefentation, I mean | 
lord Clarendon. It is hoped no more chancel- 


lors will write our ftory, till they can diveft 


themf€lves of that habit of their profeflion, apo- 
logizing for a bad ‘caufe. 
and. 
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and: ond. Bacon, The moft fenfelefs tories of the mob, are converted to. 
hiftory by the. former ; the latter is {till more culpable: he has held up to 
_ the admiration of pofterity, and, what is worfe, to the imitation. of fuccegding 
“princes, | a man whofe neareft. approactf to wifdom. was. mean-cunning’; and 
_, taifed into a legiflator, a fanguinary, fordid, and trembling ufurper. Henry 
was a tyrannic hufband, and ungrateful matter; he cheated. as well as op- 
prefled his. fubje&s *, bartered tht honour of the nation for foreigrregold, 
and cut off every branch.of the royal family, to.enfure poffeffion to his no 

"title, Had he had any title, he could claim it but from his mother, and her 
he fet afide., But of all titles he preferred that of conqueft, which, if allow- 
able in a foreign prince, can never be valid in a native, but, ought to make 
him the execration of his countrymen. 

There is nothing {trained in the fuppofition of Richard’s fparing his ne- 
phew. At leaft it is certain mow, that though he difpoflefled, he undoubt- 
edly treated him at firft with indulgence, attention, agd refped :* and though 
the proof I am going to give muft have mortified the friends of the dethroned 
young prince, yet it fhowed great averfion to cruelty, and was an indication 
that Richard rather aflumed the crown for a feafon, than as meaning to de-~ 
tain it always from his brother's pofterity. It is well, known, that in the 
Saxon times nothing was more common in cafes of minority than for the 
uncle to be preferred to the nephewe; and though baftardizing ‘his brother’s 
children was, on this fuppofition, double dealing; yet I.have no doubt but 
Richard went fo far as to infinuate an intention of reftoring the crown when 
young Edward fhould be of full age. I have three ftrong proofs of this hy- 
pothefis. In the firft plate, fir [Thomas More reports that the duke of Buck- 

- Ingham .in his converfations with Morton, after his defection from Richard, 
told the bithop, that the protector’s firlt propofal had been to take the crown 


till Edward his nephew fhould attain the age of tw enty-four years. Morton | 


was certainly competent evidence of thefe difcourfes, and therefore-a credible 
one; andthe idea is configmed by the two other proofs alluded to ; ethe 
fecond of which was, that Richard’s fom did wot walk at his father’s cotona- 
tion. Sir Thomas. More indeed fays that Richard created him prince of 
‘Wales on albeit the a crown: but this is one of fir Thomas’s mifreprefenta- 


by “He had. nd piney to go through with, his returne in honey,” Lord Bacon's Reign of 
any warre upon France 5 | but the truth was, that Henry the feventh, p.99. 
thee did but trafique with that warre to make 
Vou. Ii u tions, 
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tions, and is contradiéted.by fact; for Richard did not create his fon prince 
of Wales till he arrived at York: a circumftance.that might lead the people — 
to believe, that in the interval of the two coronations, the latter of which was. 
celebrated.at York mr ie be 8th, the princes were murdered. 

But though Richard's foo did not walk at his father’s coronation, Edward 
the fiéth probably did< and this is my third proof. I conceive all the afto- 
nifhment of my readers at this affertion, and yet it is founded on ftrongly 
prefumptive evidence. In the * coronation-roll itfelf is this amazing entry : fi 
“To lard Edward, fon of late king Edward the fourth, for his apparel and 
array, that is to fay, a fhort gowne made of two yards and three quarters of - 
crymfy clothe of gold, lyned with two yards 3 of blac velvet, a long gowne 
made of vi yards D of crymfyn cloth of gold tynned with fix yards of green 
damafk, a fhorte gowne made of two yards 4 of purpell velvett lyted with, 
two yards $ of green damatk, a doublett and a ftomacher made of two yards’ 
of blac fatyn, Sc.” befydes two foot cloths, a bonet of purple velvet, nine 
horfe harnefs, and nine faddle houfes (houfings) of blue ‘velvet, gilt {purs, 
with many other rich articles, and magnificent apbare! ge his heachmeb or 
pages. » 


Let nobody tell me that thefe robes, this magnificence, thefe trappings for 
a cavalcade, were for the ufe of a prifoner. Marvellous as the fact is, there 
can be no doubt but the depofed young king walked, or it was intended fhould 
walk, at his uncle’s coronation. This precious monument, a terrible re- 
proach to fir Thomas More arfd his copyifts, who have been “filent on fo 
public an event, exifts in the great wardrobe, and is in the higheft preferya- 
tion ;, it is written on vellum, and is bound with the coronation-rolls of 
Henry the feventh and eighth. Whefe are written -on .papef, and are in. 
worle condition; bat that of king Richard is uncommonly fair, accurate, and 
ample. It,is the account of Peter Courteys keeper of the great wardrobe; 
and. dates from the day of king Edward the fourth his death, to the feaft of 
the purification in'the February of the following year. Peter Courteys {pe~ 
cifies what {tuff he found in the wardrobe, what contracts he made for the 


* This fingular curiofity was firt mentieeds tbeisbiigda me with the perufal of the originals, 
to me by the lord bifhop of Carfifle. Mr. Aftle favours which I take this opportunity of grate 
kent me an extract of it, with other ufeful afift- fully acknowledging: 

ANCES 5 and Mr. Chamberlain of the great ward~ .. 
7 . enfuing 


© 
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enfuing ¢oronation, and the deliveries in confequence. "The whole is couched 
in the moft minute and regular manner, and is preferable to a thoufand 
' ‘vague and interefted hiftories, The concourfe of nobility at’ that cergenony 
was extraordinarily great: there were prefent no fewer than three ducheffes 
of Norfolk. Has this the air of a forced and precipitate election? Or does it 
not indicate a voluntary concurrence of the nobility? No mention being 
made in the roll of the young duke of York, no robes being ordered fé# him, 
_it fooks extremely as if he was not in Richard’s cuftody ; and ftrengthens the 
probability that will appear hereafter, of fis having been conveyed away. 


There is another article, rather curious than decifive of ‘any point of hift 
tory. One entry is thus: “ To the lady Brygitt, oon of the daughters of 
K.-Edward rriith, being feeke (fick) in the faid wardrobe, for to have for 
her ufe "two long. pillows of fuftian ftuffed with downe, and two pilow beres 
of Holland cloth.” The only conjecture that can be fornted from this paflage 
is, that the lady Bridget, SE lodged in the great svardrobe, was not then 
in er ritaoth 


Can it be doubted now but that Richard meant to have it thought that-his 
affumption of the crown was only temporary?’ But when he proceeded to 
baftardize his nephew by aé& of parliament, then it became neceflary to fet 
him entirely afide; ftronger proofs Sf the baftardy might have come out ; and 
it is reafonable to infer this; for on the death of his own fon, when Richard 
had no longer any reafon of family to bar his brother Edward’s children, iy- 
ftead of again calling thgm to the fucceffion, as he at firft projected or gave 
out he would, he fettled the crown on the iffue of his fifter, Suffolk, declaring 
her eldeft fon the earl of Lincoln his fucceffor. That young prince was flain 
in the battle of Stoke againft Heary the feventh, and his younger brother 
the earl of Suffolk, who had fled to Flanders, was extorted from the archduke 
Philip, who by contrary winds had been driven into England. Henry took 
a folema oath not to put him to death; but copying Davéd rather thane So- 
lomon, he 6n his death-bed recommended it to his fon Henry the eighth to 
execute Suffolk; and Henry the eighth was too pious not to obey fo fcrip- 
tural aa. injunGtion. $ é 


Strange as ‘the fact was of Edward the fifth walking at his fucceffor's coro- 


nation, T have found an event exadly parallel which happened fome years 
Ue 7 efore. 
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before. It is well known that the famous Joan of Naples was dethroned and: 
murdered by the man the had chofen-for her heir, Charles Durazzo.- In- 
gratitede and cruelty were the characteriftics of that wretch, He had been 
brought up and formed by his uncle Louis king of Hungary, who left only 
two daughters. Mary tlie eldeft fucceeded and was declared hing ; for that 
warlike nation, who regarded the fex of a word more than of a perfon, would 
not feffer themfelvessto be governed by the term guecn. Durazzo quitted 
Naples in purfuit of new ingratitude; dethroned sing Mary, and obliged] her 
to walk at his coronation; an infult fhe and her mother foon revenged by. 
having him affaffinated, 


I do not doubt but the wickednefs of Durazzo will be thought a proper 
parallel to Richard’s. But parallels prove nothing: and aman muft be a 
very poor reafoner who thinks ke has an advantage over me, becaufé | dare 
produce a circumftance that refembles my fubject in the cafe to which it is 
applied, and leaves my;argument juft a as ftrong as it was before in ererye 
other point. 


They who the moft firmly believe the murder of the two princes, and 
from what I have faid it is plain that they believe it more ftrongly than the 
age did in which it was pretended to be committed, urge the difappearance * 
of the princes as a proof of the murder; leut that argument vanifhes entirely, 
at leaft with regard to one of them, if Perkin Warbeck was the true duke of 
York, as I fhall thow that it is greatly probable he was. 


With regard to the elder, his difappearance is fo kind: of ot that he 
was murdered: he might die in the Tower. ‘The queen pleaded to the ° 
archbifhop of York that both princes were weak and unhealthy. I have in- 
finuated that it is not impoflible but Henry the feventh might find him alive 
in the Tower. I mention that as a bare poflibility—but we may be very: 
fure that, if he did find Edward alive there, he would not have notified his. 
exiftence, to acquit Richard and hazard his own crown, The circumftances. 
of the murder were evidently falfe, and invented by Henry to difcredit Pers 


* Polydore Virgil fays, “In vuigus famava- fhall.quote in the next note but one, and who. 
luit filios Edwardi regis aliquo terrarum partem was. ftill better informed, “ Vulgatum eft regis. 
migrafle, atque ita fuperitites efle.”| And the Edwardi pucros concefliffe in fata,, fed quo ge-. 
prior of Croyland, n8t his continuator, whom I pere intcritus ignoratur.” 

Cy 
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Kin ¥ and’the time of the murder is abfolutely a fidtion’; for it appears by the: 
roll of parliament, which baftardized* Edward the fifth, that he was then 
* alive, which was. feven months after the time affigned by More fge his 
murder. If Richard fpared him feven ‘months, what could fuggeft a reafon 
for his murder afterwards? To take him off then was ftrengthening the plan 
of the earl of Richmond, who aimed at ‘the crown by marrying Elizabeth, 
eldeft-daughter of Edward the fourth. As the houfe? of York nevet* rofe 
gain, as the reverfe of Richard’s fortune deprived him of any friend, and as 
no contemporaries but Fabian and the author of the Chronicle have written a 
word on that period, and they too flightly to inform us, it is impofible to 
know whether Richard ever took any fteps to refute the calumny: But we 
know that Fabian only mentions the deaths of the princes as reporis ; which is 
proof that Richard never declared their deaths, or the death of either, as he 
hang probably have done if he had removed them for his own fecarity. The 
confeflions of fir Thomas More and lord Bacon, that m&ny doubted of the 
murder, amount to a violent prefumption that they were not murdered ; and to 


* Buck afferts this from the parliament-roll. 
The annotator in Kennett’s colle&ion fays, 
«This author would have done much towards 
the credit he drives at in his hiftory, to have fpe- 
cified the place of the roll and the words thereof, 
whence fuch arguments might be gathered ; fer, 
adds he, all hiftories relate the murders to be 
committed before this time.” Ihave fhown that 
all biftories are reduced to one hiftory, fr Thomas 
More’s; for the reft copy-him verbatim; and I 
have fhown that his account is falfe and i impto- 

~ bable. As the roll itfelf is now printed in the Par- 
liamentary Hiftory, vol, 2, I will point out the 
words that imply Edward the fifth being alive 
when the att was paffed. “ Alfo it appeareth 
that al! the iffue of the faid king Edward de baf= 
tards and unable to inherit or claim any thing by 
inheritance, by the Jaw and cuftom of England.” 
Wad Edward the fifth béen dead, would not the 
att indubitably have run thus, were and be baf- 
tards. No, fays the aét, al/ che iffue are baftards. 
Who wererendered uneapable to inherit but Ed- 
ward, the fifth, his brother and fifters ?. Would 
mot the a@ have fpecified the daughters of Ed- 
ward the fourth, if the fons had been dead 2 I 


was to baftardize the brothers, that the a& was 
calculated and pafféd; and as the words. all the 
ie comprehend males and females, it-is clear 
that both were intended to be baftardized. I mutt 
however impartially obferve, that Philip de Co- 
mines fays, Richard having murdered his ne« 


_ phews, degraded their two fifters in full parlia- 


ment. I will not dwell on his miftake of men- 
tioning #rvo fifters inftead of five; but it muit be 
remarked, that neither brothers nor fitters being 
fpecified in the aét, but under the gencral term of 
king Edward's iffue, it would naturally {trike thofe 
whp were uncertain what was become of the 
fons, that this aft was levelled againft the daugh- 
ters, And as Comines did not write till fome 
years after the event, he could not well “4 fall. 
ing into that miftake. For my own part, J know 
not how to believe that Richard would have pafl- 
ed that ad, if hehad murdered the two princes. 
It was recalling a fhocking crime, and to little 
purpofe ; for, as no woman had at that time ever 
fat on the Englifh throne in her ‘own right, Ri- 
chard had little reafon te apprehend the claim . 
of his nieces, 

° a proof 

. 
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a proof that their deaths were never declared. No man has ever doubted 
that Edward the fecond, Richard. the fetond, and Henry the fixth perithed 
at thegtimes that were given out. Nor Henry the fourth nor Edward the 
fourth thought it would much help their titles to leave*it doubtful whether 
their competitors exifted or not. Obferve too, that the Chronicle of Croy- 
land, after relating Richard’s fecond coronation at York, fays it was advifed 
by fofiie in the fan@tuary at Weftminfter to convey abroad fome of king Ed- 
ward's daughters, “* ut fi quid di@tis mafculis humanitus in Turri contingerat, 
nihilominus fer falvandas perfonas filiarum, regnum aliquando ad veros redi= 
ret herédes.” He fays not a word of the princes being murdered, only urges 
the fear of their friends that it might happen. This was a living witnefs, 
very’ bitter againft Richard, who ftill never accufes him of deftroying his 
nephews, and who fpeaks of them as living, after the time in which: fir 
Thomas More, who was not then five years old, declares they were dead. 
Thus the Parliament-roll and the Chronicle agree, and both contradia& 
More. “ Interim’ & Mum hee agerentur (the coronation at York) re- 
manferunt duo-prediati Edwardi regis filii fub certa deputatd cuftodia in- 
fra Turrim Londoniarum.” Thefe are the exprefs words of the Chronicle, 


p. $67. 


As Richard gained the crown by the illegitimacy of his nephews, his canfing 
them to be murdered, would not only have fhown that he did not truft to 
that plea, but would have transferred their claim to their fifters, And I muft 
.net be told that his intended marriage with his niece is an anfwer to my 
argument; for were that imputation true, which is very problematic, it had 
nothing to do with the murder of her brothers. And here the comparifon 
and irrefragability of dates puts this. matter out of all‘doubt. . It was not till 
the very clofe of his reign that Richard is even fuppofed to-haye thought of 
marrying his niece. The deaths of his nephews are dated in July or Auguft 
1483. His own fon did not die till April 1484, ‘nor his queen till March 
1485. He certainly therefore did not mean to firengthen his title by marry- 
ing his niece to the difinherifon of his own fon; and having on the lofs of 
that fon, declared his nephew the earl of Lincoln his fucceffor, it is plain that 
he flill trufted to the illegitimacy of his brother’s children: and in no cafe pof- 
fibly to be put, can it be thought that he withed to give ftrength to the claim 
of the princefs Elizabeth, 

a « ¢ ets 
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, Let us now examine the accufation of his: intending to marry that niece; 

one of the confequences of which intention is a vague fufpicion of poifoning 

his wife... Buck fays-that the queen wa8 in a languifhing condition, and that 

the phyficians declared fhe could not hold out till April ; and-he affirms hav- 

ing feen, in the earl of Arupdel’s library, a letter written in paffionate ftrains 

of love for her uncle by Elizabeth to the duke of Norfelk, in which fie ex-' 
preffed doubts that the month of April would never arrive. What is there 
“in this account that looks like poifon? Does it not prove that Richard would 

‘not haften the death of his queen? The tales of poifoning for a certgin time 
are now exploded; nor is it in nature to believe that the princefs could be 
impatient to marry him, if the knew or thought he had murdered her bro- 

thers. Hiftorians tell us that.the queen took much to heart the death of her 

fon, an@ never got over it. Had Richard been eager to wed his niece, and 

had his charaéter been as impetuoufly wicked as it is reprefented, he would 

‘not haye let the forward princefs wait for the flow dgcay of her rival; nor 

did he think of it till nine months after the death of his. fon; which fhows it 

was only to prevent Richmond’s marrying her. His declaring his nephew his 

fucceffor, implies at the fame time no thought of his getting rid of his queen, 

though he did not expeét more iffue from her: and little as Buck’s authority 

is regarded, a cotemporary writer confirms the probability of this ftory. The 

Chronicle of Croyland fays, that aw* the Chriftmas feftival, men were fean- 

dalized at “feeing the queen and the lady Elizabeth drefled in robes. fimilar 

and equally royal. I fhould fuppofe that Richard, learning the projected mar- 

riage of Elizabeth and the earl of Richmond, amufed the young princefs with 

the hopes of making hef his queeu ; and that Richard feared that alliance, 


* « Per hac fefta natalia choreis aut tripudiis, thequeen was incurably. ill. The Chronicle fays, 


Did that 


varii{que mutatoriis veftium Annm regine atque 
domiiie Elizabeth, primogenite defunéti regis, 
eifdem celore & forma diftributis nimis intentum 
eft: dictumque a multis eft, ipfum regem aut 
expectath morte regine aut per divortium, matri- 
monio cum diéti Elizabeth contrahendo mentem 
emnibus modis applicare.” p. 572. If Richard 
projected this match at Chriftmas, he was not 
likely to let thefe intentions be perceived fo early, 
nor to wait till, March, if he did not know that 


fhe died of a languifhing diempern 
look like,poifon ? It is {carce neceffary to fay that 
a difpenfation from the pope was in that age held’ 
fo clear a folution of all obgtacles to the margiage 
of near relations, and was fo eafily to be obtained 
or purchafed bya great prince, that Richardt 
would not have been thought by his contempo- 
raries to liave incurred any guilt, ¢ven if he had 
propofed to wed his niece, which however is fam 
from. being clear to-have been. his intention, 

. is 
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Th b Patarioun a the» i emiaebai: mut alfo be gitiedg She was 
ftripped by her fon-in-law Henry of ‘all her poffeffions, and confined to a 
«nonaftery, for delivering up her daughters to Richard, Hiftorians.too,are 

- daviflein their cenfures-on her for confenting to beftow her daughter on. the 
anurderer of her fons.and brother, But if the murder of her fons is, as we 
have feen, moftamcertain, this folemn charge falls to the ground: and for’ 
the deyhs of her brother and lord Richard Grey, one of her elder fons, it 
has already appeared that dhe imputed them to Haftings... It is much more 
dikely that Richard convinced her he had not murdered her fons, than that 
‘the delivered up her daughters, to him believing i it. The rigour exerciied .on 
her by Henry the feventh on her. countenancing Lambert Sininel,, evidently 
fet up to try the temper of the nation in favour of fome printe of the honfe 
of York, isa violent ppefumption that the queen-dowager believed her fe- 
cond fon living: and notwithftanding all the,endeavours of Henry to dif- 
‘credit Perkin Warbeck, it will remain highly probable, that many more. who 
ought to know the truth believed fo likewife; and that fad I Se eX- 
-amine next. ; 


It was inthe fecond year of Henry the feventh that Lambert Simnel. ap- 
peared. This youth firft perfonated Richard duke of York, then Edward 
Earl of Warwick; and was undoubtedly an impoftor.. Lord Bacon owns 
that it was whifpered every-where, that at leaf? one of the children of 
Edward the fourth was living. Such whifpers prote two things: one, that 
the murder was very uncertain ; the fecond, that it would have been very 
«dangerous to difprove the murder, «Henry being at-leaft as much interefted as 
Richard had been to have the children dead. Richard had fet them afide as 
Daftards, and thence had a title to the crown; but Henry was himfelf the 
if_lue of a baftardline, and had no title ag all. Faétion had fet him on the 
threne, and his match with the fuppofed heirefs of York induced the natioa 
to wink at the defect in his own blood. The children of Clarence aid of | 
the duchels of Suffolk were living ; fo was the young duke of Buckingham, 
| degitimately fprung from the youngeft fon of. Edward the third ; ‘whereas 
Henry came of the fpurious ftock of John of Gaunt. Lambert Sieitiel ap- 
pepe before Henry had had time to difguft the nation, as he did afterwards by 
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his tyranny, cruelty, and exa@tions.~But what was molt remarkable, the queen 
dowager tampered in this plot. Is it to be believed, that mere turbulence 
and a reftlefs fpirit could in a year’s time influence that woman to throy the 
nation again into a»civil war, and attémpt:to dethrone her own daughter? 
And in favour of whom? Of the iffue of Clarence, whom fhe had contri- 
buted to have put to death, or in favour of an impoftor? There is not com- 
mon fenfe in the fuppofition. « No; fhe certainly kaew or believed, that 
Richard, her fecond fon, had efeaped and was living, and was glad to over- 
“turn the ufurper without rifking her child. The plot failed, and the queen 
dowager was fhut.up, where fhe remained till her death, “ in prifon, * po- 
verty, and folitude.”. The king trumped up a filly accufation of her having 
delivered her daughters out of fandtuary to king Richard; “ which proceed- 
ing,” fays the noble hiftorian, “ being even at that time taxed for rigorous 
and undue, makes it very probable there was some greater matter againft her, 
which the king, upon reafon of policie, and to avoid envy, would not pub- 
‘lith.”” How truth fometimes efcapes from the moft courtly pens! What 
interpretation can be put on thefe words, but that the king found the queen 
dowager was privy to the efcape at leaft or the exiftence of her fecond fon, 
and fecured her, left the fhould bear teftimony to the truth, and’ foment in- 
furre€tions in his favour? Lord Bacon adds, “ It is likewife no {mall argu- 
ment that /Lere was fome fecret in it, for that the prieft Simon himfelf (who 
fet Lambert to work), after he was taken, was never brought to execution ; 
no, not fo much’ as to publicke triall, but was only fhut up clofe in a dun- 
geon. Adde to this, that. after the earl of Lincoln (a principal perfon of the 
houfe of York) was flaine in Stokefield, the king opened himfelf to fome of 
hhis councell, that he was forie for the earl’s death, becaufe by him (he faid) 
he might have known.the bottom of his danger.” 


The earl of Lincoln had been declared heir to the crown by Richard, and 
therefore certainly did not mean to advance Simnel, an impoftor, to it» It 
will be infinuated, and lord Bacon attributes that motiveeto him, thatethe 


earl of Lincoln hoped to open a way to the crown for himfelf. It might be 
fo: ftill that will not account for Henry’s with, that the earl had been faved. ~~ 


On the contrary, one dangerous competitor was removed by his death; and 
bar when Farag wanted to have learned the battom of his danger, i it is 


"he * Lord Bacon. e 
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plain. he’ teferred to Richard duke of York, of whofe fate he was ftill i 
doubt *.> He certainly was: why elfe was it thought dangerous to vifit or 
fee the queen dowager after her imprifonment, as lord Bacon owns it was? 
“ For that act,” continues lie,“ the king fuftained great obloquie; which 
neverthelefs ( befides: the reafon of ftate) was fomewhat fweetened to him by 
a great confifcation,”” Excellent prince! This is the man in pA uae favour 
Richstd the third is reprefented as a montfter ! 


“ For Liateibove) thie king wot not take his life,’ continues Henry’s bio- 
erapher, “both out of magnanimitie” (a moft proper pi@ture of fo mean a 
mind !) “and likewife out of wifdom, thinking that if he fuffered death he 
would be forgotten too foon ; but being kept alive, he would be a continual 
fpectacle, and a kind of remedy againft the ike inchantments of people in time 
to come.” What! do lawful princes live in dread of.a poflibility ¢f phan- 
toms +?) Oh! no :*but Heary knew what he had to fear; and he hoped, by 
keeping up the memory of Simnel’s impofture, to diferedit the true duke of 
York, as another puppet, whenever he fhould really appear. ea 


That appearance did not: happen till fome years afterwards, and in Henry’s 
eleventh year. Lord Bacon has taken infinite pains to prove a fecond impof- 
ture; and yet owns, “ that the King’s manner of fhewing things. by pieces 
and by darke lights, hath fo muffled it, that it hath left it almoft a myfterie 
to this day.” What has he left.a myftery? And what did-he try to muffle? 
Not the impofture, but the truth. Had fo politic 2 man any intereft to leave 
the matter doubtful? Did he'try to leave it fo? On the contrary, his dili- 
gence to detect the impofture was prodigious. Did’ he publifh his narrative 
to obfcure or elucidate the tranfaGtion ? Was it his manuer to muffle any point 
that Ke could clear up, efpecially When it behoved him to. have it cleared? 


* The earl of Lincoln affuredly did not mean I conclude this examination, ‘that T think will 
to blgcken his uncle Richard, by whom he had appear moft probably to have been the cafes 
been declared heir to the crown. One fhould 


\. therefore be glad to know what account he gave + Henry had fo pede diftruft of his right. to 
of the efeape of the young duke of York. Js it the crown, that in his feeond year he obtained a 


probable that the earl of Lincoln gave out, that bull from pope Innocent to qualify the privileges 
the elder had been murdered? It is more reafon- | of fanétuaries, in which was this remarkable 
able to fuppofe, that the earl afferted that the claufe, “ That if any took fan@uarie for cafe of 
child had been conveyed away by means of the treafon, the king might appoint him keepers to 
queen mowiger or f6me other friend; and before a to him in fanétuarie.” Lord Bacon, p. 39. 
,) When 
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When Lambert Simnel firft perfortated the earl of Warwick, did not Henry 
exhibit that poor prince ‘on a Sunday throughout all the principal ftreets of 
London ?.. Was he not conducted to Paul’s crofs, and openly examined by the 
nobility?“ which did in. effec marre the pageant ‘in Ireland.” | Was not 
Lambert himfelf-taken into Henry’s fervice, and kept in his court for the 


. fame ptrpofe? In thort, what did Henry ever muffle and difguite but the 


truth? And why was his whole céndu& fo different inethe cafes of Lambert 
and Perkin, if their cafes were not totally different? No:doubt remains on 


“the former : the grofs falfehoods and contradictions in which Henry’s account 


of the latter is involved,» make it evident that he himfelf could nevey dete& 
the impofture’ of the latter, if it was one. Dates, which every hiftorian has 
neglected, again come to our aid, and cannot be controverted. 


- Richatd duke of York was born in 1474. ‘Perkin Warbeck was not heard 
of before’1495, when duke Richard would have been twenty-one. Margaret 
of York, duchefs dowager of Burgundy, «and fifter of Edward the fourth, is 
fiid by lord Bacon ‘to have been the Juno: who perfecuted the pious Aneas, 
Henry, and fet up this phantom againft him. She it was, fay the hiftorians, 
and fays lord Bacon, p. 115,“ who informed Perkin of all the circumftances 
and particulars that concerned the perfon of Richard duke of York, which 
he was to a&, defcribing unto him the perfonages, lineaments, and features 
of the king and queen, his pretendel parents, and of his brothers and filters, 
and divers others that were neareft him in his childhood ; together with all 
pafiages, fome’ fecret;"fome ‘common, that were fit for a child’s memory, 
until the death of king Edward. Then ‘the added the particulars of the time 
from the king’s death, until he and his brother were committed to the 
Tower, ds well during the time he was abroad, as w yhile he ‘was in fanétuary. 

As for the times while he was in the Tower, and the manner of his bro- 
ther’s death, and his own efcape, fhe knew they were things that verie few 

could controle: and therefore fhe taught him only to tell a {mooth ° apd 
likely tale of thofe matters, warning him not to vary frof it.” Inde&d! 
Margaret muft in truth have been a Juno, a divine power, if fhe could give 


» all: thefe inftruétions to purpofe. This paflage is fo very important, the 


whole ftory depends fo much upon it, that if I can fhow the utter impofli- 
bility of its being true, Perkin will remain the true duke of York for any 


thing we: i wl Prove to the contrary ; and for Henry, fir Thomas More, lord 
: X.2 Bacon," 
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Bacon, and their eyitta; it will be os Sew to give 7 longer or te 
their narratives. 


I yee faid that duke Richard was born in 1474. Unfortunately his aunt 

* Margaret was married ‘out of England in 1467, feven years before ‘he was. 
born, and never returned thither.» Was not the fingularly capable of defcrib- 
ing te’Perkin, her nephew whom fhe had never feen? How well informed 
was fhe of the times of his childhood, and of all paffages relating to his bro- 
ther and fitters! Oh, but the had» Englith’ refugees about her, She muft 
have had many, and thofe of moft intimate conneétion with the court, if the 
and they together could compofe a tolerable ftory for Perkin, that was to 
take in the moft minute paflages of fo many years *. Who informed’ Mar- 
garet, that fhe might inform Perkin, of what pafled:in fan@tuary ? Ay ; ‘and: 
who told her what pafled in the Tower? Let the warmeft afferter of the im- 
pofture anfwer that*queftion, and I will give up-all I have faid“in tlfis work ; 
yes, all. Forreft was dead, and the: fuppofed prieft ; fir\James’ Tirrel er 
Dighton were in Henry’s hands. Had they trumpeted about’the ftory of 
their own guilt and infamy, till Henry, after Perkin’s appearance, found it 
neceflary to’publifh it? Sir James Tirrel and Dighton ‘had certainly ‘never 
gone to the court of Burgundy to make a merit with Margaret of having 
murdered her nephews. How came fhe to know accurately and authenti- 
cally a tale which no mortal elfe knew? Did Perkin or did he not correfpond: 
in his narrative with Tirrel and Dighton? If he did, how was it poffible for 
bim to know it? If he did not, is it morally credible that Heary- would not 


* Tt would have required half the court of Ed- 
ward the fourth to frame a confiftent legend. Let 
us ftate this in a manner that muft {trike our ap- 
prehenfien. The late princefs royal was married 
out of England, befere any of the children of the 
late prince-of Wales were born. She lived no 
farther than the Hague; and yet who thinks that 
fie could have inftruéted a Dutch lad in fo many 
paffages of the courts of her father and brother, 
that he would not have been deteéted in an hour’s 
time ? Twent 3; 4feven years at leaft had elapfed 
fince Margare had been in the court of England. 
The marquis of Dorfet, the earl of Richmond 
himfelf, and moft of the fugitives had taken re- 
fuge im Bretagne, sot with Margaret; and yet 


e 


was. fhe fo informed. of every-trifling ftory, even 
of thofe of the nurfery,,that the was.able to pofe 
Henry himfelf, and reduce him to invent a tale 
that had not a thadow of probability in it. Why 
did he not convict Perkin out of hisown mouth?. 
Was it ever pretended that Perkin failed in ‘this 
part ? That was the fureft and beft proof of his 
being an impoftor. Could not the whole court, 
the whole kingdom of England, fo crofs-examine 
this Flemifh youth, as to catch him inane lie? 
No lord Bacon’s Juno had infpired “him with 
full knowledge of all that had pafled inthe laft 
twenty years. If Margaret was Juno, he who 
fhall anfwer thefe queftions fatisfadtorily, ** “eri 
mihi magnus Apollo.” 


a 
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have made thofe variations public? If Edward the fifth was murdered, and 
the duke of York faved, Perkin could know it but by being the latter. If 
he did not. know it, what was fo obvious as his detection? We mulyallow 
Perkin to be the true duke of York, or ‘give up the whole ftory of Tirrel and 
Dighton. ‘When Henry had Perkin, Tirrel, and Dighton in his power, he 
had'nothing to do but to confront them, andthe impofture was detected. It 
would riot have been fufficient that Margaret had enjoined him to el! ag/inooth 
and likely tale of thofe matters, A man-does-not tell a likely tale, nor was a 
"likely tale enough, of matters of which he:is totally ignorant. 


Still farther: why was Perkin never confronted with the queen dowager, 
with Henry’s own queen, and with the princefles, her fitters? Why were 
they never-afked, Is this your fon ? “Is this your brother? Was Henry afraid 

to truf’te their natural.emotions? Yet “heshimfelf,” fays lord Bacon, page 
186, * faw him fometimes: out of a-window, or in paffage.” ‘This implies 

-that the queens and princefles never did fee him ; and yet they furely were 
the perfons*who- could bef detect the counterfeit, if he had been one. Had 
the yoitng man made a voluntary, coherent, and credible confeflion, no other 
eviddnce of his impofture would be wanted ; but failing thatj*we cannot help 
afking, Why the obvious means-of detection were not employed? Thole 
means having been, omitted, our fufpicions remain in full force. 

é e 

Henry, who ‘thus neglected every means of confounding the impoflor, 
took every ftep he would hayedone, if convinced that Perkin was the true 
duke of York. His utmoft induftry was-exerted in fifting to the bottom of 
the plot, in learning who was engaged in the confpiracy, and in detaching 
the chief fupporters.. It is faid, though not affirmatively, that to procure 
confidence to his fpies, he caufed them to be folemnly curfed at Paul’s crofs. 
Certain-it is, that by their information he came to the knowledge, not of 
the impofture, but what rather tended to prove that Perkin was a genuine 
Plantagenet: I mean, fuch a lift of. great men actually inghis court and in 
truft about! his perfon, that no wonder he was ferioufly alarmed. Sir Robert 
“Clifford *, who had fled to Margaret, wrote to England, that he was pofitive 

_fthat the claimant was the very identical duke of York, fon of Edward 
the fourth, whom he had fo often feen, and was perfectly acquainted witli 


“€A gentleman of fame and family, fays lord Bacon. » 
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This’ man, Clifford; aii bribed back to Henry’s fer Vibe ; and what wag the 
confequericeé? He accuied fir William Stanley, lord chamberlain, the very 
man ho had fet the crown on Henry's head in Bofworth field, and own 
‘brother to the earl of Derby; the then adtual hufband of Henry’s mother, of 
‘being in the confpiracy'! This was indeed effential to Henry to know’; but 
what did it proclaim to the nation? What could flagger the allegiance afi fuch 
truft eind fuch conne@ions, but the firm perfuafion that Perkin was the true 
duke of York?. A fpirit of faCtion’and difguft has even in later times hurried 
men into treafonable combinations; but however fir William Stanley might “ 
‘be diflatisGied, as not thinking himfelf adequately rewarded, yet is it credible 

that he fhould rifk fuch favour, fuch riches, as lord Bacon ‘allows he pof- 

feffed, on the wild bottom of ‘a Flemith counterfeit? The lord »Fitzwalter 

and other great men fuffered in the fame caufe; and which is remarkable, 

‘the firft was executed at Calaist—another prefumption that Henty w8uld not 

venture ‘to have hi§ evidence made public. And the ftrongeft prefumption 
of all is, that not one of the fufferers is pretended to have recanted ; they all- 
died then in the perfuafion that they had engaged in a righteous caufe. Wheri 

peers, knights of the garter, privy-counfellors, fuffer death, from conviction 

of a matter of Which they were proper judges, (for which of them but) muft 

know their late mafter’s fon ?) it would be rath indeed in us to affirm that 

they laid down their lives for an inn and died with a lie in their 

mouths. 


~ What can be faid againft king James of Solan, who beftowed a lady of 
his own blood in marriage on Perkin? At war with Henry, James would 
naturally fupport his rival, whether genuine or fuppofititious.. He and Charles 
the eighth both gave him aid and both gave him up,»as*the wind of their in- 
tereft fhifted about. Recent inflances of fuch condu& have been feen; but 
what prince has gone fo far as to ftake his belief in a doubtful caufe, ra f : 
crificing,a princef of his own blood in confirmation of it? 


But it is needlefs to multiply prefumptions. Henry’s condudt, and the nar- 
rative * he publithed, are fufficient to ftagger evéry impartial reader. . Lord 
Bacon confefles the king did himfelf no good by the publication of that narra- 
, tive, and that mankind was aftonifhed to find no mention in it of the a . 


« To what degree arbitrary power dares to been feen in Portuguefe and Roffian mani- 
trifle wh the comnfon fenfe of mankind has feftos. 
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's machinations, But howwjcould lord Bacon ‘op there? Why did’ 
he not conjecture that there was noproof of that tale? What intereft had. 
Henry to manage a widow of Burgundy ?. He had applied tothe arclluke 
Philip to-banith Perkin: Philip replied, Re had no power over the lands of 
the duchefs’s dowry. . It is therefore moft credible that the duchefs had fup- 
ported Perkin, on the perfuafion he was her nephew;, and Henry not being 
able to prove the reports he had {préad of her having trained up an impastor, 
chofe to. drop all mention of Margaret, becaufe nothing was fo natural as her 
‘fupporting the heir of her houfe. On the contrary, in Perkin’s confeflion, 
as it was called, arid which, though preferved by Grafton, was fapprefed by 
lord. Bacon, snot only as repugnant to his lord{hip’s account, but to common 
fenfe, Perkin affirms, that “ having failed to Lifbon in a thip with the lady 
Brampton, who, lord Bacon fays, was fent by Margaret to conduct him thi- 
ther, and: from thence haying reforted to Ireland, it. was,at Cork that they 
of the town firt threaped upon him that he was fon. of the duke of Clarence ;: 
and others afterwards, that he was the duke of York.’ But the contradic- 
trons both in lord Bacon’s account, and in Henry’s narrative, are irreconcile- 
able infurmountable : the former folves the likenefs *, which is allow- 
ing the likenefs, of Perkin to Edward the fourth, by fuppofing) that the king 
had a intrigue with his mother; of which he gives this filly relation: that. 
Perkin Warbeck, whofefurname it feems was. Peter. Ofbeck, was fon of a 
Flemifh converted Jew (of which Hebrew extraction Perkin fays not a+ word 
in his confeflion), who with his wife Katherine de Faro came to London on 
bufinefs; and fhe producing a fon, king Edward, in confideration of the 
converfion, or intrigue, ftood godfather tothe child and gave him the name 
of Peter. Can one help* laughing at being told that a king called Edward 
gave the name of Peter to his godfon ? But of this transfretation and chriften- 
ing, Perkin in his fuppofed confeffion fayg not a word, nor pretends to have 
ever fet foot. in England till he landed there in purfuit of the crown ; and yet 
an Englith birth.and fome ftay,.though in his very childhood, was a better 


* As this folution of the likenefs is not au- 
thorifed by the youth's fuppofed narrative, the 
likenefs remains uncontrovertible, and confe- 
quently another ee, for his peng king 
Edward's fon. ~ 

+n the contrary, Perkin calls his grand- 


father Diryck Ofbeck; Diryek every body knows 
is Theodorie, and Theodoric is certainly no 
Jewith appellation. . Perkin too mentions fe- 
veral of his relations and their employments at 
Tournay, without any hint of a. Hebrew con- 
nection. 


) 
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way of accounting for the purity of his jaceent, than ‘either of the prepof-' 
terous tales produced by lord Bacon or’by Henry. The. former fays: that 
Perkig, roving up and down betweenAntwerp and Tournay and other towns, 
and living much in Englith company, had the’Englith tongue perfect, Henry 
was fo afraid of not afcertaining a good foundation of Perkin’s Englith accent, 
that he makes him learn the language twice over*, ‘* Being fent with a 
mercAint of Turney, called Berlo, to the mart of Antwerp, the faid Berlo fet 
me, fays Perkin, to bordein a fkinner’s houfe, that dwelled befide the houfe 
of the Englifh nation. And after this the fayd Berlo fet me with a merchant | 
of Middelborough to fervice for | to Jearne the language, with whom | dwelled 
from Chriitmas to Eafter, and then I went into Portyngale.” One does not 
learn any language very perfectly, and with a good, nay undiftinguifhable 
accent, between Chriftmas and Eafter: but here let us paufe. If this account 
was true, the other relating to the duchefs Margaret was falfe ; and then how 
came Perkin by fo Accurate a knowledge of the Englith court, that he did not 
' falter, nor could be deteéted in his tale? Ifthe confeffion was mof true, it re- - 
mains that it was trumped up by Henry, and then Perkin muft be allowed 
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the true duke of York, 


* Grafton’s Chronicle, p- 930. 

+1 take this to mean the Englifh language, 
for thefe reafons ; he had jufl before named the 
Englifh nation, and the name of his mailer was 
John Strewe, which feems to be an Englith ap- 
pellation: but there is a flronger reafon for 
Believing it_means the Englith language, which 
is, that a Flemifh lad is not fet to learn his own 
Janguage; though even this abfurdity is ad- 
vanced in this fame pretended confelfion, Perkin 
affirming that his mother, after he had dwelled 
fome time in Journay, fent him to Antwerp 
to learn Flemifh. If I am told by a very im- 
probable fuppofition, that French was his na- 
tive enguage at Touwnay, that he Icarned Fle- 
mifh at Antwerp, and Dutch at Middleburg, I 
will defire the objector to caft his eye on the 
map, and confider the fmall diftance between 
Tournay, Migdleburg, and Autwerp, and to 
refle€t that the prefent United Provinces were 
not then divided from the reft of Flanders; and 
then to decide whether the dialects fpoken at 


© 
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Tournay, Antwerp, and Middleburg, (were fo 
different inthat age, that it was neceffary to be 
fet to learn'them all feparately. If this cannot 
bf anfwered fatisfaGtorily, it will remain, that 
Perkin learned Flemith or Englith twice over. 
1 am indifferent which, for ftill there will remain 
a contradiétion in the confeffion. And if Englith 
is not meant in the paffage above, it will only 
produce a greater difficulty, which is, that Per- 
kin at the age of twenty learned to fpeak Englith 
ir Treland with fo good an accent, that all. En- , 
gland could not difcover the cheat. I muft be 
anfwered too, why lord Bacon rejeéts the youth's ” 
own confeffion, and fubftitutes another in its 
place, which makes Perkin born in England, 
though in his pretended confefhon Pekin affirms 
the contrary. Lord Bacon too confirms my in- 
terpretation of the paffage in queftion, by faying 
that Perkin roved up and down between Ant- 
werp and other towns in Flanders, ee much 
in Englith company, and haying the Englith 
tongue perfect. p. ars. 
But 


- 
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spacings’. Be Src ; : } 

. But the. -grofs caatinilidicls of rs follows “ It was ‘a Ireland,” fays Per- 
‘kin, in this very narrative and confeflion, ‘‘ that againft. m 43 theyymade 
me. to learne Englith, and taught me what I fhould do and fa Amazing! 
What, forced him to learn Englith, after, as he fays himfeli in the very 
fame page, he had learnt it at Antwerp! What.an impudence was there in 

| royal power to dare to obtrude futh ftuffon the world! Yet this confeffion, 
as it is called, was the poor young man ‘forced to read at his execution—no 
* doubt in dread of worle torture. Mr. Hume, though he queftions it, owns 
that it was believed by. torture to have been drawn from him. ‘What mat- 
ters how it was obtained, or whether ever obtained? It could not be true: 
and as Henry could put together no more plaufible account, commiferation 
will thed a tear over a haplefs youth facrificed to the fury and jealoufy of an 
ufurrpers and in all-probability the victim of a tyrant, who has made the world 
believe that the duke of York, executed by his own ordess, had been previ- 
_oully murdered by his predeceffor *. : 
* 

I ee as I flatter myfelf, from the difcovery of new authorities, from 
the edmparifon of dates, from fair confequences and arguments, and with- 
out fthaining or wrefling probability, proved all I pretended to prove; not an 
hypothefis of .Richard’s univerfal innocence, but this affertion with which I 
fet out, that we haye.no reafons, nogauthority for believing by far the greater 
part of the crimes charged on him. ° I have convicted hiftorians of partiality, 
abfurdities, contradictions, and falfehoods ; and though I have deftroyed their 
credit, I have ventured to eftablith no peremptory conclufion of my own 
What did really happen m fo dark a period it would be rath to affirm. The 
coronation and parliament-rolls have afcertained a few facts, eithgp totally 

; stig or mifreprefented by hiftorians, Time may bring other monu-. 
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» Hume, to whofe doubts all refpeét is 
. j me, he thinks no mention being made 
in’s title in’ thé Cornith rebellion under 


Morton and fir Reginald Bray, the fuppofed 
authors of the grievance. An infurredtion againtt 
a tax in a fouthero count$, in which no men- 





~ the lord Audeley, “is a ftrong prefumption that 
the mation was’ not. perfuaded of his being the 
true. duke of York. . This argument, which at 
moft is negative, feemrs to me to lofe its weight, 
when it is temembered that this was an infur- 
reétion oceafioned by a poll-tax : that the rage 
of the people was direéted againft seem 
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tion is made of a pretender to the crown, is 
furely not fo forcible a prefumption again{t him, 
as the perfuafion of the northern counties that 
he was the true heir, is an argutfent in his fa 
vour. Much lefs can it avail againft fuch pow- 
erful evidence as I have fhewn exifts to over- 
turn all that Henry could prosluce againft Perkin. 

ments: 
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ments to light *: but one thing is fure, (that fhould any man hereafter pre- 
fume to repeat the fame improbable tale on no better grounds than it has 
been kitherto urged, he muft fhut his eyes againft convidtion, and prefer 
ridiculous tradition to ‘the fcepticifm due to moft points of hiftory, — to 
nohe more than to that in queftion. ; 


I fave little more to fay, and only on what regards the perfon of Richard 
and the ftory of Jane Shore; but having run counter to a very valuable mo- 
dern hiftorian and friend of my own, I muft both make fome apology for 
him, and for myfelf for difagreeing with him. When Mr. Hume publifhed 
his reigns of Edward the fifth, Richard the third, and Henry the feventh, the 
coronation-roll had not come to light. ‘The ftream of hiftorians concurred to 
- make him take this portion of our ftory for granted. Buck had begn given 
up as an advancer of paradoxes, and nobody but Carte had dared to contro- 
vert the popular belief, Mr. Hume treats Carte’s doubts as whimfical. Twon- | 
der he did ; he, who, having fo clofely examined our hiftory, had difcovéred 
how very fallible many of its authorities are. Mr. Hume himfelf had ven- 
tured to conteft both the flattering picture drawn of Edward the firft, and’ thofe 
ignominious portraits of Edward the fecond and Richard the fecond. He had 
difcovered from the Foedera, that Edward the fourth, while faid univerfally 
to be prifoner to archbifhop Nevil, was at, full liberty and doing atts of royal 
power. Why was it whimfical in Carte to exercife the fame fpirit of criticifm? 
Mr. Hume could not but know how much the characters of princes are liable 
to be flattered or mifreprefented, It is of little importance to the world, to 
Mr. Hume, or to me, whether Richard’s ftory is fairly told or mot: and in 
this amicable difcuffion I have no fear of offending him by: difagreeing with 
him. Fils abilities and fagacity do got reft on the fhorteft reign in our annals, 
I thall therefore attempt to give anfwers to the queftions on which he pins 
the credibility due to the hiftory of Richard. Vo ai 





The queftions are thefe, 1. Had not the Patni and the othe , 
heads of the York party been fully affured of the death of both the young 
princes, would they have agreed to call over the earl of Richmond, ‘the head 
of the Lanéaftrian party, and marry him to the princefs Elizabeth ?—I an- 


“If diligent fearch was to be made in the not defpair of new lights being gained to that 
- public offices and convents of the Flemifh towns _ part of our hiftory. 
in whieh the duchefs Margaret refided, I thould / fwer, 
* 


mee 
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fwer, that when the queen-mother cpuld recall that confent, and fend to her 
fon the marquis Dorlet to quit Rithmond, afluring him of king Richard’s 
favour to him and her houfe, it is impoflible to fay what fo weak and ambi- 
tious a woman would not do. She wanted to have fome one of her children 
on the throne, in order to recover her own power. She firft engaged her 
daughter to Richmond, and then to Richard. She might not know what was 
become of her fons; and yet that is no proof they were murdered. "They 
_ Were out, of her power, whatever was become of them ; and fhe was impa- 
” tient to rule, If the was fully aflured of their deaths, could Henry, after he 
came to the crown and had married her daughter, be uncertain of it % I have 
fhown that both fir Thomas,More and lord Bacon owned it remained uncer« 
tain, and that Henry’s account could not be true. As to the heads of the 
Yorkifts *; how does it appear they concurred in the projected match? In- 
deed, who’ were the heads of that party? Margaret duchefs of Burgundy, 
Elizabeth duchefs of Suffolk, and her children; did they ever concur in that 
* - match ? Did not they to the end endeavour to Galaabeapd overturn it? I hope 
*Mr.Hume will not call bifhop Morton, the duke of Buckingham, and Mar- 
garet. countefs of Richmond, chiefs of the Yorkifts, 2. The ftory told con- 
ftantly by Perkin of his efcape is utterly incredible, that thofe who were fent 
to murder his brother, took pity on him and granted him his liberty.--An- 
{wer. We do not know but from Henry’s narrative and the Lancaftrian hifto- 
rians that Perkin. gave this account}. I am not authorifed to believe he did, 
‘ becaufe 


* The exceffive affection fhown by the north- 
ern counties, where the principal ftrength of the 
Yorkifts lay, to Richard the third while living, 
and to his memory when dead, implies two 
things; firft, that the party did not give him up 
to Henry; fecondly, that they did not believe he 
had murdered his nephews. Tyrants of that 
magnitude are not apt to be popular. Examine 
the lift of the chiefs in Henry's army, as ftated 
by the Chronicle of Croyland, p. 574, and they 
will be found Lancaftrians, or very private gen- 
pss gai one peer, the earl of Oxford, a 

noted Lancaitrian. 
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vy Grafton has preferved a ridiculous oration 
faid to be made by Perkin to the king of Scotland, 
in which this filly tale is told. Nothing can be 


depended upon lefs than fuch orations, almoft 47 
ways forged by the writer, and unpardonable if 


they pafs the bounds of truth. Perkin, in the 


paflage in queftion, ufes thefe words: “ And 
fatther to the entent that my life might be in a 
furetic he (the murderer of my elder brother) 
appointed one to convey me into fonic ftraunge 
countrie, where, when I was furtheft off, and liad 
moft neede of comfort, he forfooke me fogainly 
(I think he was fo appointed to do) and left me 
defolate alone without friend or knowledge of any 
reliefe or refuge, &c."” Would pot one think 
one was reading the tale of Valentine and Orfon, 
or any legend of a barbarous age, rather than the 
Hiftory of England, when we are told of /range 
countries and {uch indefinite ramblings, as would 


5 Re only in a nurfery? I? remains not only a 
. won 
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becaufe I find no authority for the murdet of the elder brother ; and if there 
was, why is it utterly incredible thatthe younger fhould have ceri {pared ?. 
3. Wat became of him during the courfe of feven years from his fuppofed 
death till his appearance in 1491 ?—~Anfwer. Does uncertainty of where a 
man has been, prove his non-identity’ when he appears again? When Mr, 
Hume will anfwer half the queftions in this work, I will tell him where 
Perkif was during thofe feven years. © 4. Why were not the queen+mother, 
the duchefs of Burgundy, and the other friends of the family, applied to 
during that time, for his fupport’ and education ?—Anfwer. ° Who knows 
that they were not applied to? The probability is, that they were. The 
queen’s dabbling in the affair of Simnel indicates that fhe knew her fon was 
alive. And when the duchefs of Burgundy is accufed of fetting Perkin to 
work, it is amazing that the fhould be quoted as knowing nothing about 
him. 5. Though the duchefs of Burgundy at laft acknowledged him for her 
nephew, fhe had loft all pretence to authority by her former. acknowledge- 
ment and fupport of Lainbert Simnel, an avowed impoftor.—Anfwer. Mr.) ' 
Hume here makes an unwary confeffion by diftinguithing between Lambert 
Simnel, an avowed impoftor, and Perkin, whofe impofture was problematic. 
But if he was a true prince, the duche(fs could only forfeit credit for herfelf, 
not for him: nor would her preparing the way for her nephew, by firft 
playing off and feeling the ground by a counterfeit, be an imputation on her, 
but rather a proof of her wifdom and teéndernefs.. Impoftors are eafily de- , 
tected, as Simnel was. All Henry’s art and power could never verify the 
«sheat of Perkin; and if the latter was aftonifhingly adroit, the king was  ri- 
diculoufly clumfy. 6. Perkin himfelf confeffed hjs impofture more than 
once, and read his confeffion to the people, and renewed his confeffion at 
the foot of the gibbet on which he was executed.—Anfwer. I have fhown: 
that this confeflion was fuch an awkward forgery that lord Bacén did notdare 
to quote or adhere to it, but invented a new ftory, more fpecious, but equally 
inconfiftent with probability. 7. After Henry the eighth’s acceflion, the 
titlet of the houfes of York and Lancafter were fully confounded, and there. 
was no longer any neceflity for defending Henry the feventh ad his. title 5 ; 
yet all the hiftorians of that time, when the events were recent, fome of thefe 


fecret but a doubt, whether the elder brother nith on no. better authority than. this foolifh 
was murdered. If Perkin was the younger, and oration? Did Grafton hear it pronounced ?, Did 
knew  certai Pn: his brother was put to king James beftow his kinfwoman on Perkin, « on 
deaths: our doubt wowld vanifh: but can it va- the ftrength of fuch a fable? 


e hiftorians, 
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hiftorians; fuch as fir Thomas More} of the higheft authority, agree in treating 
Perkin as an impoftor.—Anfwer. When fir Thomas More wrote, Henry the 
feventh ‘was {till alive; that argument therefore falls entirely to the g®und: 
but.there was great neceffity, I will not fay to defend, but even to palliate . 
the'titles of both Henry the feventh and eighth. The former, all'the world’ 
agrees now, had no title *: the latter had none from his father, and. a very 
defeGtive one from his mother, If the had any right,* it could only b8 after 
_ her brothers; and it is not to be fuppofed that fo jealous a tyrant as Henry 
the eighth would fuffer it to be faid that his father and mother enjoyed the 
“throne to the’ prejudice of that mother’s furviving brother, in whofe blood 
thefather had imbrued his hands, The murder therefore was to be fixed on 
Richard ‘the third, who.was to be fuppofed'to have ufurped the throne, by 
murdering, and not, as was really the cafe, by baftardizing his nephews. If 
they. were illegitimate, fo was their fifter ; art if the was, what title had the 
conveyed to,her fon Henry the eighth? No wonder thaf both Henries were 
jealous of the earl of Suffolk, whom one bequeathéd to flaughter, and the 
other executed ; for if the children of Edward the fourth were {purious, and 
thole of larence attainted, the right of the houfe of York was vefted in the 
duchefs of Suffolk and her defcendants. The maffacre of the children of Cla- 
rence’ and the duchefs of Suffolk fhow what Henry the eighth thought of the 
titles both: of his father and mother +. But, fays Mr. Hume, all the hiftorians 
of that time agree in treating Perkifi as an impoftor, I have fhown from their 
own mouths that they all doubted of it. The reader mult judge between us, 
But Mr. Hume felea&ts fir Thomas More as the higheft authority; I have 
proved that he was the loweft—but not in the cafe of Perkin, for fir Tho- 
mas More’s hiftory does not go fo low; yet happening to mention him, he 
fays, the man commonly called Perkin Warbeck was, as well with the 
princes as the people, held to be the youtlger fon of Edward the fourth ; and 
that the deaths of the young king Edward and of Richard his brother had. 


* Henry si reduced to make out any title which married Margarets mother of Henry the 
to the crown,that he eatched even at a quibble. feventh, and fo was he half nephew of Henry 
Tn the act of attainder, paffed after his acceffion, the fixth. On one fide he had.no.blood royal, 
he calls himfelf.nephew of Henry the fixth. He on the other only baftard blood. 
was fo; butit was by his father, who was not of — + Obferve, that when Jord Bagon wrote, there 
the blood royal. Catherine of Valois, afterbear- was great neceflity to vindicate the title even of 
ing Henry the fixth, married Owen Tudor, and Henry the feventh, for'James the firft claimed 
had two fons, Edmund arid Jafper, the former of from the eldeft daughter of Henryand Llizabeth. 
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come fo far in queftion, as fomeare yet i a doubt, whether they were defireyed 
or no in the days of king Richard. _Sit'Thomas adhered to the affirmative, 
relying as I have fhown on very bad authorities. But what is a ftronger at- 
gument ad hominem, I can prove that Mr. Hume did not:think fir Thomas 
‘More good authority ; ; nd, Mr. Hume was a fairer and more impartial judge : 


vat the very time that he quotes fir Thomas More, he tacitly rejects, his au- 


thority; for Mr, Hume, agreeably to truth, fpecifies the lady Eleanor Butler 
as the petfon to whom king Edward was contraéted, and not Elizabeth Lucy, 
as it ftands in fir Thomas More. An attempt to. vindicate Richard ‘will per- 
haps nolonger be thought whimfical, when fo very acute a reafoner as Mr. 
Hume couid find no better foundation than thefe feyen queries on which to 
reft his condemnation. , 


With regard to. the pei of Richard, it appears to have been .a$ much 
mifreprefented as his actions. Philip de Comines, who was very free {poken 


even on his own mafters, and therefore not likely to fpare a Sickie men-,- “ 


tions the beauty of Edward the fourth ; but fays nothing of the deformity of 
Richard, though he faw them tomethest This is merely negative. The old 
countefs of Defmond, who had danced with Richard, declared he was the 
handfomeft man in the room except his brother Edward, and was very well 
made. But what fhall we fay to doctor Shaw, who in his fermon appealed 
to. the people, whether Richard was not the exprefs i image of his father’s 
perfon, who was neither ugly nor deformed? Not all the proteétor’s power 
s&puld have kept the mufcles of the mob in awe and prevented their laughing 
at fo ridiculous an apoftrophe, had Richard been a little, crooked, withered, 
hump-backed montter, as later hiftorians would have us beleeverpand very 
idly. Cannot a foul foul inhabit a fair body.? 


The truth T take to have been this. Richard, who was flender and not 
tall, had one fhoulder a little higher than the other: a defect, by the mag- 
nifying-glaffes of: party, by diftance of time, and by the amplification of 
tradition, cafily {welled to thocking deformity ; for falfehood itfelf generally. 
_ pays {fo much refpeét to truth as to make it the bafis of its fuperftru@ures. 


- [have two reafons for believing Richard was not well made about the 
fhoulders, Among the drawings which I purchafed at Vertue’s fale was one 
of Richard and his queen, of which nothing is exprefled but the out-lines. 

ee 2 . There 
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There is no intimation from whence the drawing was taken; but by a col- 
lateral dire€tion for the colour of the robe, if not copied from a piéture, it 
certainly was from fome painted window; where exifting I do not pretend 
to fay: in this whole work I have not gone beyond my vouchers. Richard's 
face is very comely, and correfponds fingularly with the portrait of him in 
the preface to the royal and noble authors. He has a fort of tippet of ermine 
doubled about his neck, which feems calculated to difgwife fome want of fym- 
metry thereabouts. I have given two * prints of this drawing, which is.on large 
folio paper, that it may lead to a difcovery of the original, if not deftroyed. 


My other authority is John Rous, the antiquary of Warwickthire, who 
faw Richard at Warwick in the interval of his two coronations, and who de- 
fcribes him thus: “ Parve ftature crat, curtam habens faciem, inaequales 
humeros, dexter fuperior, finifterque inferior” What feature in. this por- 

. trait gives any idea of a monfter? Or who can believe that an eye-witnels, 
and fo minute a painter, would have mentioned nothing but the inequality of 
fhoulders, if Richard’s form had been a compound of uglinefs? Could a 
Yorkift have drawn a lefs difgufting reprefentation ?» And yet Rous was a 
vehement Lancaftrian; and the moment he ceafed to have truth before his 

‘ eyes, gave into all the virulence and forgeries of his party, telliig us in ano- 
ther place, “ that Richard remained two years: in his mother’s womb, and: 
came forth at laft with teeth, and hair on his fhoulders,” I leave it to the 
learned in the profeflion to decide whether women can go two years with 
their burden, and produce a living infant: but that this long pregnancy did . 
not prevent the duchefs Jiis mother from bearing afterwards, I can prove 3. 
and could we recover the regifter of the births of her children, I fhould not 
be furprifed to find that, as fhe was a very fruitful woman, there was not 
above a year between the birth of Richard and his preceding, brother + Thio- 


* In the prints, the fingle head is moft exactly 
copied from the drawing, which is unfinifhed. 
In the double plate, the reduced likenefs of the 
king could not be fo perfectly preferved. 


+ The author Iam going to quote gives us 
the order in which the duchefs Cecily’s children 
were born, thus: Ann duchefs of Exeter, Hen- 
ry, Edward the fourth, Edmund earl of Rut- 
land, Elizabeth duchefs of Suffolk, Margaret 


duchefg of Burgundy, William, John, George 
duke of Clarence, Thomas, Richard the third, 
and Urfula. Cox, in his Hiftory of Ireland, fays 
that Clarence was born im 1451. ‘Buck com- 
puted Richard the third to have fallen at the 
age of thirty-four or five; but, by Cox’s ac- 
count, he cotild not be more than. thirty-two. 
Still this makes it probable, that thei mother 
bore them and their intervening brother Tho- 
mas as foon as fhe well could one after another, 

ae “mas, 
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mas. However, an ancient * bard, who wrote after Richard was born, and 
guring the life of his father, tells us, | 


Richard liveth’ yit, but the laft of all 
Was Urfula, to him whom God lift call. 


Be, it as it will, this foolith tale, with the circumftances of his being born 
with hair and teeth,’ was coined to intimate how careful Providence’ was 
when it formed a tyrant, to give duc warning of what was to be expected. 
And yet thefe portents were far from prognofticating a tyrant ; for this plain 
reafon, that all other tyrants have been born without thefe prognoftics. ‘Does 
it require more time to ripen a foetus, that is to prove a deftroyer, than it takes 
to form an Ariftides? Are there outward and vifible figns of a bloody nature? 
Who was handfomer than Alexander, Auguftus, or Louis the fourteenth? 
And yet who ever commanded the {pilling of more human blood ? 


Having mentioned John Rous, it is neceflary I fhould fay fomething more » 
of him, as he lived in Richard’s time, and even wrote his reign ; and yet I 
have omitted him in the lift of contemporary writers. The truth is,- he was 
pointed out to me after the preceding fheets were finifhed ; and upon in- 
{pection I found him too defpicable and lying an author, even amongft 
monkifh authors, to venture to quote him, but for two facts; for the one 
of which, as he was an eye-witnefs, and for the other, as it was of public 
notoriety, he i is competent authority. 


The firft is his defcription of the perfon of Richerd; the fecond, relating 
to the young earl of ‘Warwick, I have recorded in its place. 


This John Rous, fo early as in the reign of Edward the fourth, had re- 
tired to the hermitage of Guy’s cliff, where he was a chantry prieft, and 
where he fpent the remaining part of his life in what he called ftudying and 
writing antiquities. Amongft other works, moft of which are zo? unfortu- 
nately loft, he compofed a hiftory of the kings of England. It begins with 
the creation, and is compiled indifcriminately from the Bible and from mo- 
naftic writers. Mofes, he tells us, does not mention all the cities founded — 
before the deluge, but Barnard de Breydenback, dean of Mayence, does. 


* See Vincent's Errors in Brooke’s Heraldry, p. 623. - es ‘ 
w ith 
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‘With the fame tafte he acquaints us, that though the book of Genefis fays 
nothing of the matter, Giraldus Carhbrenfis writes, that Caphera or Cefara, 
Noah’s niece, being apprehenfive of the deluge, fet out for Ireland, where 
with three men and fifty women fhe arriyed fafe with one thip, the reft 
perifhing in. se general avers 


A hiftory i happily begun never falls off: prophecias, omens," judgnfents, 
and religious foundations, compofe the bulk of the book. The lives and 
actions of our monarchs, and the great events of their reigns, feemed to the 
author to deferve little place in a hiflory of England. The lives of *Henry 
the fixth and Edward the fourth, though the author lived under both, take 
up but two pages in oCtavo, and that of Richard the third, three. We may 
judge how qualified fuch an author was to clear up a period fo obfcure, or 
what fecrets could come to his knowledge at Guy's cliff: accordingly he re- 
tails all the vulgar reports of “the times ; as that Richard poifoned his wife, 
and put his nephews to death, though he owns few knew in what manner ; 
but as he lays the fcene of their deaths before Richard’s affumption of the 
crown, it is plain he was the worft informed of all. To Richard he afcribes 
the death of Henry the fixth ; and adds, that many perfons believed he exe- 
cuted the murder with bis own hands: but he records another circumftance 
that alone mutt weaken all fufpicion of Richard's guilt in that tranfa@ion. 
Richard not only caufed the body to be removed from Chertfey and folemnly 
interred at Windfor,. but it was publicly expofed, and, if we will believe 
the monk, was found almoft entire, and emitted a pat ad perfume, though 
no care had -been taken to embalm_it. Is it credible that Richard, if the 
murderer, would have exhibited this unneceflary mummery, only to revive 
the memory of his own guilt ? Was it not rather intended to recall the cruelty 
of his brother Edward, whofe children hé had fet afide, and whom, by the 
gomparifon of this a&t of piety, he hoped to * depreciate in the eyes of the 
people? The very example had been pointed out to him by Henry the fifth, 
who beflowed a pompous funeral on Richard the fecond, murdered by order 
of his father,, . 


‘Indeed the Britton of Rous to that Lancaftrian faint, Heory the fixth, 
feems:chietyto eore. ‘his attention, and yet it draws bint into a contras, 


* This i is cot a meré gains conjeture, but annexed to the forelt of Ww hichwoode, to the 
corroborated by another inftance of like addrefs. great annoyance.of the fubject, Lhis we arc ee 
Hedisforeited’a large circuit, which Edward had by Rous himfelf, p, 216. 

Vou, Il, Zz diction ; 
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diction; for, haying faid that the murder of Henry the fixth had made Ri-. 
chard detefted by all nations who. heard ‘of it, he adds, two pages afterwards, 
that an embafly arrived at Warwick (while Richard kept his. court. there) 
from the * king of Spain, to propofe a marriage between their children. Of 
this embafly Rous is a proper witnefs: Guy’s cliff, I think, is but a mile 
from Warwick; and he is too circumftantial on what pailed there not to. have 
been‘on the fpot. Im other refpeéts he feems inclined to. be impartial, recorde 
ing feveral good and generous.aéts of Richard. 


But‘ there is one circumftance, which, befides the weaknefs and credulity 
of the man, renders his teftimony exceeding fufpicious.. After having faid 
that, if he may Jpeak truth in Richard's favour }, he muft own that, though 
fmall in ftature and ftrength, Richard was a noble knight, and’ defended 
himfelf to the laft breath with eminent valour, the monk. fuddenly turns and 
apoftrophizes Henry the feventh, to whom he had dedicated his work, and 
whom he flatters to the beft of his poor abilities; but above all things for 
having beftowed the name of Arthur on his eldeft fon, who, this injudicious. 
and over-hafty prophet forefees, will reftore the glory of his.great anceftor of 
the fame name. Had Henry chriftened his fecond. fon Merlin, { do not doubt 
but poor Rous would have had ftill more divine vifions | about Henry the 
eighth, though born to fhake half the pillars of credulity. 


In fhort, no reliance can “be had on an author of fuch a frame of mind, fo 
removed from the fcene of action, and fo devoted to the Welth intruder om 
the throne. Super-added to this incapacity and defeats, he had prejudices or 
attachments of a private nature: he had fingular affetion for the Beauchamps,. 
earls of Warwick, zealous Lancaffrians, and had written ‘their lives. One 
capital crime that he imputes to Richard is the imprifonment of his mother- 
in-law, Ann Beauchamp countefs of Warwick, mother of his queen. It 
does {eem that this great lady was very hardly treated; but I have fhown 
from the Chronicle of Croyland, that it was Edward the fourth; not-Richard, 
that {tripped her of her poffeffions, She was: widow too of that turbulent 


* Drake fays, that an cmbaflador from the pears not to have been abliorred by tikes de 
queen of Spain was prefent at Richard’s coro- courts of Spain or Scotland: 
mation at York. Rous himfelf owns, that amid& .. 
a great concourle of nobility that attended the » 4} Attamen fi ad ejus honorem, veritatem ‘die 
king at York, was the duke of Albany, brother cam, p. 218, 
of the king of Scotland. Richard therefore ap- 
7 Warwick, 
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Warwick, the king-maker; and Henry the feventh bore witnefs that the 
was faithfully loyal to Henry the'fixth. Still it feems extraordinary that the 
queen did not or could not obtain the enlargement of her mother; When 
Henry the feventh attained the crown, fhe recovered her liberty and vaft 
-eftates: yet young as his majefty was both ih years and avarice, fot this 
munificence took place in his third year, ftill he gave evidence of the falfehood 
and rapacity of his nature; for though by act of parliament he cancelled the 
former act that had Repevved her, as againft all reafon, confeience, and courfe 
of nature, and contrary to the laws of God and man*, and reftored her poflef 
fions to her, this was but a farce, and like his wonted hypoerify; for the 
very fame year he obliged her to convey the whole eftate to him, leaving her 
nothing but the manor of Sutton for her maintenance. Richard had married 
her daughter ; but what claim had Henry to her inheritance ? This attach- 
ment of Rovs to the houfe of Beauchamp, and the dedication of his work to 
Henry, would make his teftimony moft fufpicious, ewen if he had guarded 
his work within the rules of probability, and not rendered it a contemptible 
legend. 


Every part of Richard’s ftoty is involved in obfcurity: ‘we neither know 
what natural children he had, nor what became of them. Sandford fays he 
had a daughter called Katherine, whom William Herbert earl of Hunting- 
don covenanted to marry, and to make her a fair and fufficient eftate of cer- 
tain of his manors tothe yearly value of 200k over and above all charges. 
As this lord received a confirmation of his title from Henry the feventh, no 
doubt the poor young lady -would have been facrificed to that intereft. But 
Dugdale feems to think fhe died before the nuptials were confummated : 
“ whether this marriage took effect or not, I cannot fay; for fure it is that 
the died in her tender years .” . Drake { affirms, that Richard knighted ‘at 
York a natural fon called Richard of Gloucefter, and fuppofes it to be the 
fame perfon of whom Peck has preferved fo extraordinary an account §, But 
never was a fuppofition worfe grounded... The relation given by the latter of 
himfelf. was, that he never faw the king till the night before the battle of 
Bofworth ; and that the king had not then acknowledged, but intended to 
acknowledge him, if vidtorious. The deep privacy in which this perfon had 


*. Vi Dugdale’s Warwisktie i in Beauchamp. t In his Hiftory of York. 
} Baronage, p. 258. § See his Defiderata curiofa. 
Za _ liwed,- 
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lived, demonftrates how feverely the perfecution had raped againit “all that 
were connected with Richard, and how little truth was'to be‘expeéted from 
the writers on the other fide. Nor could Peck’s Richard Plantagenet be ‘the 
fame perfon with Richard of Gloucefter, for the former was never known 
till ‘he difcovered himfelf to fir Thomas Moyle; and Hall fays that’ king 
Richard's natural fon was in the hands of Henry the feventh. Buck fays, 
that Richard made hi§ fon Richard of Gloucefter captain of Calais ; but.it 
appears from Rymer’s Foedera, that Richard’s natural f6n, who was captain 
of Calais, was called John. None of thefe accounts accord with Peck’s ; 
nor, for want of knowing his mother, can we guefs why king Richard’ was 
more fecret on the birth of this fon (if Peck’s Richard Plantagenet was truly 
fo) than on thofe of his other natural children. “Perhaps the trueft rémark 
that cdn be made on this whole ftory is, that the avidity with which’our 
hiftorians fwallowed one grofs ill-concoéted legend, prevented. them from 
defiring or daring to fift a fingle part of it.- If crumbs of ‘truth are mingled 
with it, at leaft they are now undiftinguifhable in fuch a mafs of error and 
improbability. ss : 


~ It is evident from the condu€& of Shakefpeare, that’ the howfe of Tudor 
retained all their Lancaftrian prejudices, even in the reign of queen Fliza~ 
beth. In his play of Richard the third, he feems to deduce the woes of the 
houfe of York from the curfes which queen Margaret had vented againft 
them; and he could not give that weight to her curfes, without fuppofing a 
right in her to utter them. .This indeed is the authority which [ do not 
pretend to combat. Shakefpeare’s immortal fcemes will exift, when fuch 
poor arguments as mine are forgotten. Richard at Teaft will be tried and 
executed on the ftage, when his defence remains on fome obfcure fhelf of a 
library. But while thefe pages.may excite the curiofity of a day, it may not 
be unentertaining to obferve, that there is another of Shakefpeare’s plays that 
may be ranked amofig the hiftoric, though not one of his numerous,critics 
and commentators have difcovered the drift of it; I mean The Winter Evens 
ing’s Tale, which was certainly intended {in compliment to quéen Elizabeth) 
as an indirect apology for her mother Anne Boleyn, The addrefs of the poet 
appears no where.to more advantage. The. fubject was too. delicate, to be 
._ exhibited on the ftage without a veil; and. it was too recent, and touched 
the queen. too nearly, for ‘the bard to have ventured fo home an allufion qn 
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any other ground than compliment, The unteafonable jealoufy of Leontes, . 
and his violent condu& in confequence, form a true portrait of Henry the 
_eighth, who generally made. the law the engine of his boifterous paifions. 
_Not only the. general plan of the ftory is moft applicable, but feveral paflages 
_. are fo marked, that they touch the real hiftory nearer than the fable. Her- 
mione on her trial fays, . 
for honour, « *° 

‘Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And yonly that I ftand for. 

“This feems to be taken from the very letter of Anne Boleyn to the king 
before her execution, where the pleads for the infant princefs his daughter. 
-Mamillius, the young prince, an unneceflary character, dies in his infancy ; 
but it confirms. the allufion, as queen Anné, before Elizabeth, bore a ftill- 
born fon, But the moft ftriking paflage,.and which had nothing to do in 
the tragedy, but as it pitured Elizabeth, is where Paulina, defcribing the 
new-born princefs and her likenefs to her father, fays, /he has the very trick 
of bis frown. There is one fentence indeed fo applicable, both to Elizabeth 
and her father, that’ I fhould fufpec& the poct inferted it after her. death. 
Paulina, {peaking of the child, tells the king, ; 





"Tis yours ; 
And might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
So like you, ’tis the worfe. 





The Winter Evening’s Tale was therefore in reality a fecond part of Henry 
the eighth. 
i 
With regard to Jane Shore, I have already fhown that it was her con- 
nection with the marquis Dorfet, not with lord Haftings, that drew on he 
the refentment of Richard. When an event is thus wrefted to ferve the 
purpofe of a party, we ought to be very cautious how we truft an hiftorian 
‘ who is capable of employing truth only as cement in a fabric of fiction. ‘Sir 
~ Thomas More tells us, that Richard pretended Jane “ was of councell with 
the’ lord Haftings to deftroy him ; and in conclufion, when no colour could 
fatten upon: thefe matters, then he layd ferioufly to her charge what fhe coud 
3 "pot eer" namely, “her adultery ; “* and for this:caufe, as a godly continent 
_ prince, 
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prince, cleane and fautlefle of himfelf, fent out of heaven into this vicious 
world for the amendment of mens manners, he caufed the bifhop of London 
to put her to open penance.” 

This farcafm on Richard’s Bedi would have had more weight, if the 
author had before confined himfelf to deliver nothing but the precife truth. — 
He dofs not feem to be more exact in what relates to the penance itfelf. 
Richard, by his proclamation, taxed miftrefs Shore with plotting treafon in 
confederacy with the marquis Dorfet. Confequently, it was not from defect 
of prooft of her being accomplice with lord Haftings that fhe was put to 
open penance. If Richard had any hand in that fentence, it was becaufe he 
had proof of her plotting with the marquis, But I doubt, and with fome 
reafon, whether her penance was inflicted by Richard, .We have feen that 
he acknowledged at leaft two natural children; and fir Thomas More hints 
that Richard was far from being remarkable for his chaftity. Is it therefore 
probable, that he acted fo filly a farce as to make his brother’s miftrefs do 
penance? Moft of the charges on Richard are fo idle, that inftead of being 
an able and artful ufurper, as his antagonifts allow, he muft have been a 
weaker hypocrite than ever attempted to wreft a {ceptre out of the hands of a 
legal poffeffor. 


It is more likely that the churchmen were the authors of Jane’s penance } 
and that Richard, interefted to manage that body, and provoked by her con~ 
nection with fo capital an enemy as Dorfet, might give her up, and permit 
the clergy (who probably had. burned incenfe to her in her profperity) to 
revenge: his quarrel, My reafon for this opinion is grounded on a letter of 
Richard extant in the Mufeum, by which it appears that the fair, unfortu- 
nate, and amiable Jane (for her virtues far out-weighed her frailty), being a 
prifoner by Richard’s order in Ludgate, had captivated the king’s follicitor, 
who contracted to marry her. Here follows the letter; 


Harl. MSS. N° 2378, 
“ Right reverend fadre in God, &c. Signifying unto you, that it is 
fhewed unto us, that our fervaunt and follicitor Thomas Lynom, merveil- 
loufly blinded and abufed with the late (wife) of Willm Shore, now being — 
in 
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_ by oure commandment, hath made contract of matrymony with 
hir = it is faid) and entendith, to our full grete merveile, to procede to 
th’effe& of the fame. We for many caufes wold be fory that hee foo fhulde 
be difpofed. Pray you therefore to fend for him, and in that ye goodly may 
exhorte and fture hym to the contrarye. ‘And if ye finde him utterly fet for 
to marye hur, and noen-otherwife will be advertifed, then (if -it may ftand 
with the lawe of the churche) We be content (the tYme of mariage hferred 
to our comyng next to London) that upon fufficient furetie fouride of hure 
good abering, ye doo fend for hure keeper, and difcharge him of our faid 
commandment by warrant of thefe, committing hur to the rule ahd guid- 
ing of hure fadre, or any othre by your diferetion in the mene feafon, 
Yeven, &c. 






To the right reverend fadre in*God, &&c. the bifhop of Lincoln, 
our chauncellor.” 


Ic appeats from this-letter, that Richard thought it indecent for his folli- 
eitdr.to matty a woman who had fuffered public punifhment for adultery, 
and who was confined by his command —but where is the tyrant to be found 
in this paper? Or what prince ever fpoke of fuch a fcandal,- and, what is 
ftronger, of fuch contempt of his authority, with fo much lenity and temper ? 
He enjoins his chancellor to diffuade the follicitor from the match—but 
fhould he perfift—A tyrant would have ordered the follicitor to prifon too— 
but Richard—Richard, if his fervant will not be diffuaded, allows the match ; 
and in the mean time cpmmits Jane—to whofe cuftody ?—her own father’s, 
I cannot help thinking that fome holy perfon had been her perfecutor, and 
not fo’ patient and gentle a king. And J believe fo, becaufe of the falvo for 
the church: “ let them be married, ys Richard, if it may fland with the 
law of the churche.” 


‘From the propofed marriage, one fhould at firft conclude that Shore, the 
. former hufband of Jane, was dead; but by the king’s query, whether the 
- Marriage would be iswful? and-by her being called in the letter the /ate wife 
of William Shore, not of the late William Shore, \ fhould fuppofe that her 
hufband was living, and that the penance itfelf was the confequence of a fuit 
_ preferred by him to the ecclefiaftic court for divorce. If the injured hufband 
ventured, on the death of Edward the fourth, to petition to be feparated 
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from his wife, it’was natural enough for the church to proceed farther, and 
enjoin her to perform penance, -efpecially ‘when they) fell in with the king’s — 
refentment to her. Richatd’s. proclamation and the letter above-recited feem 
‘to point out this account of; Jane’s misfortunes ; the letter implying, ‘that 
Richard doubted whether her divorce was fo complete as to leave her at 
liberty to take another hufband. As we heat no more of »the marriage, and 
ag Jant’to her death retained the name of Shore, my folution is corroborated; - 
the chancellor-bifhop, no doubt, going more roundly to work than.the king 
had done. Nor, however fit Thomas More reviles Richard for his crael 
ufage ofemiftref$ Shore, did either of the fucceeding kings redrefs her wrongs, 
though the lived to theeighteenth year of Henry the eighth, She had fown 
her good deeds, ‘her good offices, her alms, her charities, in a court. Not | 
oné took root; nor did the ungrateful foil repay her a grain of relief inher © 
penury and comfortlefs old age. * : 

I have thus gone through the feveral aceufations againft Richard; and 
have fhown that they reft on the flighteltand moft fulpicious ground, if they 
reft on any at all. I have-proved that they ought to be reduced to the fole 
authorities of fir Thomas More’and Henry the feventh ; the latter interefted 
to blacken and mifreprefent every action of Richard; and perhaps driven to 
father on him even his own crimes. _T-have proved that More’s account can- 
not be true. I have fhown that the writer} contemporary with Richard, 
either do not accufe him, or give their accufations as mere vague and uncer- 
tain reports: and what is as ftrong, the writers next in date, and who wrote 
the earlieit after the events are faid to have happened, affert little or nothing 
from their own information, but adopt the very: words of fir Thomas More, 
who was abfolutely muleken or milinformed. 


For the fake of hate he, have a mind to canvafs this fubje@; I. will re- 
capitulate the moft material arguments that’ tend to difprove what has” been 
- afferted; but as I attempt not'to affirm what did happen in a period that will! 
ftill remain. very sbfeurd I flatter myfelf that I thall not be thought either 
fantaftic or paradoxical, for not ‘blindly adopting an improbable tale, which <= 
our hiftosiane have never given themfelves the trouble to examine, ee 

What miftakes I may have made myfelf, I fhall be willing to scknowlede 
what weak reafoning, to give up: but I fhall not think a long chain’ of ar- 
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guments, of proofs and probabilities, is confuted at once, becaufe fome {ingle 
faét may be found erroneous. Much lef fhall I be difpofed to take notice of 
detached or trifling cavils. The work itfelf is but an enquiry into a thort 
portion of our annals. I thall be content if I have informed or’ amufed my 
readers, or thrown any light on fo clouded a fcene; but I cannot be of opi- 
nion that a period thus diftant deferves to take up more time than I have al- 


ready beftowed upon it. : . 
It feems then to me to appear, . 


That Fabian and the authors of the Chronicle of Croyland, who were con- 
temporaries with Richard, charge him direly with none of the crimes, fince 
imputed to him, and difculpate him of others. 

. That John Rous, the third contemporary, could know the facts he alleges 
but by hearfay, confounds the date of them, dedicated his work to Henry the 
feventh, and is an author to whom no credit is duc, from the lies and fables 
with which his work is ftuffed. 


That we have'no authors who lived near the time but Lancaftrian authors, 
who wrote to flatter Henry the feventh, or who fpread the tales which he 
invented. 


That the murder of prince Edward, fon of Henry the fixth, was com- 
mitted by king Edward’s fervants, and is imputed to Richard by no con- 
temporary. 


That Henry the fixth was found dead in the Tower; that it was not 
known how he came by his death ; and that it was againft Richard’s interef 


to. murder him, 


‘That the duke of Clarence was defended by Richard; that the parliament 
petitioned for his execution; that no author of the time is fo abfurd as to 
charge Richard with being the executioner ; and that king Edward took the 
dec italy cp Maile 
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_ That Richard's ftay at York on his brother’s death had no appearance of a 
defign to make himfelf king. 


‘That the ambition of the queen, who attempted to ufurp the. government, 
contrary to the then eftablifhed cuftom of the realm, gave the firlt provocation 
to Richard and the princes of the blood to aflert their rights; and that Ri- 
chaed was folicited by the duke of Buckingham to vindicate thofe rights. 


That the preparation of an armed force under earl Rivers, the feizure of 
the ‘Tower and treafure, and the equipment of a fleet by the marquis Dorfet, 
gave occafton to the princes to imprifon the relations of the queen; and that, 
though they were put to death without trial (the only cruelty which jis 
proved on Richard), it was confonant to the manners of that barbarous. and 
. turbulent age, and not till after the queen’s party had taken up arms. 


That the execution ‘of lord Haftings, who had firft engaged with Richard 
againft the queen, and whom fir Thomas More confeffes Richard was Jlothe 
to lofe, can be accounted for by nothing but abfolute neceffity, and the law of 
felf-defence. 


That Richard's affumption of the protectorate was in every re{pe&t agreeable 
to the laws and ufage; was probably beftowed on him by the univerfal con- 
fent of the council and peers, and was a ftrong indication that he had then no 
thought of queftioning the right of his nephew. 


That the tale of Richard afperfing the chaftity of his own mother is incre- 
dible, it appearing that he lived with her in perfe&t harmony, and lodged 
with her in her palace at that very time. 


That it is as little credible that Richard gained the crown by a fermon of 
doftor Shaw, and a fpeechrof the duke of ine if the people only 
laughed at thofe orators, 


That there had been a precontract or marriage between Edward the fourth 
and lady Eleanor Talbot ; and that Richard’s claim to the crown was taper 
on the illegitimacy of Edward’ s children. 
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That a convention of the nobility, clergy, and people, invited him to’ accept 
the crown on that title. ’ oe 


That the enfuing parliament ratified the a€t of the convention, and con- 
firmed the baftardy of Edward’s children. 


That nothing can be more improbable than Richard’s having takety no 
meafures before he left London to have his nephews murdered, if he had any 
fuch intention. 


That the ftory of fir James Tirrel, as related by fir Thomas More, is. no- 
torious falfehood ; fir James Tirrel being at that time mafter of the horfe, in 
which capacity he had walked at Richard’s coronation, 


That Tirrel’s jealoufy of fir Richard Ratcliffe is another palpable falfe- 
hood; Tirrel being already preferred, and Ratcliffe abfent. 


That all that relates to fir Robert Brakenbury is no lefs falfe: Brakenbury 
either being too good a man to die for a tyrant or murderer, or too bad a man 


to have refufed being his accomplice. 


That fir Thomas More and lord Bacon both confefs that many doubted 
whether the two. princes were murdered in Richard’s days or not; and it 
certainly never was proved that they were murdered by Richard's order. 


That fir Thomas More telied on namelefs and uncertain authority; that 
it appears by dates and facts that his authorities were bad and falfe ; that if 
fir James Tirrel and Dighton had really committed the murder and confefled 
it, and if Perkin Warbeck had made a voluntary, clear, and probable con- 
feffion of his impofture, there could have remained no doubt of the murder. 


That Greene, the namelefs page, and Will Slaughter, having never been 
queftioned about the murder, there is no reafon to believe what is related of 


them in the fuppofed tragedy. 
That fir James Tirrel not being attainted on the death of Richard, but 
having, on the contrary, been employed in great fervices by Henry the 
2 Aaz feventh, 
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~ feventh, it is not probable that he .was one of the murderers. That. lord 
Bacon owning that Tirrel’s ‘confeffion did not pleafe the king fo well as: 
Dighton’s; that Tirrel’s imprifonment and execution fome years afterwards 
for a new teeian, of which we have no evidence, and which appears.to have 
been mere fufpicion, deftroy all probability of his. guilt ia the peat mur. 
der ir the children. 


» 


That the impunity "of Dighton, if really etley, was {candalous; and cary 
only be accounted for on the fuppofition of his being a falfe witnefs to ferve: 
Henryes caufe againft Perkin Warbeck. 


That the filence of the two aschhitheps, and Henry’s not daring to {pecify 
the murder of the princes in.the a& of attainder againft Richard, wear all 
the appearance of their not having been murdered, 


That Richard’s tendernefs and kindnefs to the earl of Warwick, proceed- 
ing fo far as to proclaim him his fucceflor, betrays no fymptom of that cruel 
nature which would not ftick at aflaffinating any competitor. 


That it is indubitable that Richard’s firft idea was to keep the crown but 
till Edward the fifth fhould attain the age of twenty-four. 


That with this view he did wot create his own fon prince of Wales till 
after he had proved the baftardy of his brother’s children. 


That there is no proof that thofe children were murdered. 


_. That Richard made, or intended to make, his nephew Edward the fifth 
walk at his coronation. 


That there is ftrong prefumption from the Parliament-roll' and from. the 
Chronicle of Croyland, that both princes were living fome time arse i 
Thomas More fixes the dates of their deathis. 


That when his own fon was dead, Richard was fo far from intending to 
get rid of his wife, that he proclaimed his nephews, firft the eart of Warwick, 
and then the earl of Lincoln, his heire apparent, 
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are ea Bite ‘ SP tabigph as 
»'That there is not Oud eat & probability Pe his hevlag beifbaed his wise, 
Sibe died of a languifhing diftemper; that no proofiwas ever pretended to be 


given of it; that a bare fuppofition of fuch a crime, without proofs orvery 


ftrong prefuinptions, i is fearce ever to be credited. 


That he feems to have Had ho intention of marryjng his niece, but to 
have amufed her'with the hopes of that match, to prevent her marrying 
Richmond. 

‘That Buck would not have dared to quote her letter as extant in the eart 
of Arundel’s library, if it had not been there ; that others of Buck's affertions, 
having been corroborated by fubfequent difcoveries, leave no doubt of his 
veracity on this; and that that letter difculpates Richard from poifoning his 
wife ; and only fhews the impatience of his niece to be qteen. 


That it. is probable the queen-dowager knew her fecond fon was, living, 
and connived at the appearance of Lambert Simnel, to feel the temper of 
the nation. 


That Henry the feventh certainly thought that fhe and the earl of Lincoln 
were privy to the exiltence of Richard duke of York, and that Henry lived 
in terror of his appearance. 


That the different conduct of Henry with regard to Lambert Simnel and 
Perkin Warheck, implies‘how different an opinion he had of them; that in 
the firft cafe he ufed the moft natural and moft rational methods to prove him 
an impoftor, whereas his whole behaviofir in Perkin’s cafe was myfterious, 
and betrayed his belief or doubt that Warbeck was the true duke of York. 


\ "That it was morally impoffible for the duchefs of Burgundy at the diftance 

of 'twenty-feven years to inftruét a Flemifh lad fo perfectly in all that had 
paffed in the court of England, that he would not have been deteéted in a 
few hours. : 


Phat: fHe-conld not inform him, nor could he know, what we in the 
Tower, unlefs he was the true duke-of York. 
9 j That 
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That if he was not the true duke of York, Henry had nothing to do but 
confront him with Tirrel and Dighton, ship the impofture muift ans been 
difcovered. 


That Perkin never being confronted with the queen-dowager and the 
princgfes her daughters, proves that Henry did not dare te truf to their 
acknowledgmg him. 


‘That if he was not the true duke of York, he might have been detected 
by not knowing the queens and princefles, if fhown to him, without his 
being told who they were, 


That it is not pretended that Perkin ever failed in language, accent, or 
circumftances ; and that his likenefs to Edward the fourth is allowed. . 


That there are grofs and manifeft blunders in his pretended confeffion. 


That Henry was fo afraid of not afcertaining a good account of the purity 
of his Englifh accent, that he makes him learn Englith twice over. » 


That lord Bacon did not dare to adhere to this ridiculous account, but 
forges another, though in reality not much more credible. 


That a number of Henry’s beft friends, as the lord chamberlain, who 
placed the crown on his head, knights of the garter and men of the faireft 
characters, being perfuaded that Perkin was the true duke of York, and 
dying for that belief, without recanting, makes it very rafli to deny that he 
was not fo. 


That the proclamation in Rymer’s Foedera againft Jane Shore, for plotting 
with the marquis Dorfet, not with lord Haftings, deftroys all the credit of 
fir Thomas More, as to what relates to the latter peer. 


In fhort, that Henry’s character, as we have received it from his own 
apologifts, is fo much worfe and more hateful than Richard’s, that we may 
well believe “mid invented and OR is by far the greater part of the 
flanders 
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flanders againft Richard ; that Henry, not Richard, probably put to death the 
true duke of York, as he did the earl of Warwick; and that we are not cer- 
‘tain whether Edward the fifth was murdered ; nor, if he was, by whofe order 
he was murdered. 


_ After all that has been faid, it is fcarce neceflary to add a word on the 
fuppofed difcovery that was made of the fkeletons of the two young princes, 
in the reign of Charles the fecond. Two fkeletons found in the dark abyfs 
of fo many fecret tranfations, with no marks to afcertain the time, the age 
of their interment, can certainly verify nothing. We muft believe both 
princes died there, before we can believe that their bones were found there: 
and upon what that belief can be founded, or how we fhall ceafe to doubt 
whether Perkin Warbeck was not one of thofe children, I am at a lols to» 
guefs, , 

As little is it requifite to argue on the grants made’ by Richard the third to 
his fuppofed accomplices in that murder, becaufe the argument will ferve 
either way. It was very natural that they who had tafted moft of Richard’s 
bounty fhould be fufpected as the inftruments of his crimes. But till it can 
be proved that thofe crimes were committed, it is in vain to bring evidence 
to fhow who affifted him in perpetrating them. For my own part, | know 
not what to think of the death of Edward the fifth: I can neither entirely 
acquit Richard of it, nor condemn him; becaufe there are no proofs on 
either fide ; and though a court of juftice would, from that defect of evidence, 
abfolve him, opinion may flu€tuate backwards and forwards, and at laft re» 
main in fufpenfe. 


For the younger brother, the balance {¢ems to incline greatly on the fide of 
Perkin Warbeck, as the true duke of York ; and if one was faved, one knows 
not how or why to believe that Richard deftroyed only the elder.. 


We muft leave this whole ftory dark, though not near fo dark as we found 
it: and it is perhaps as. wife to be uncertain on one portion.of our hiftory, 
as to believe fo much as is believed in all hiftories,. though very probably as 
falfely delivered to us as the period which we have here been examining, 
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The following notice, obligingly communicated, fo me ty Mr. 
Stanley, came too late to be inferted in the body of the al 
ead yet ought not to be omitted. 


ere the death of Perkin Warbeck, his widow the lady Catherine Gordon, 
daughter of the earl of Huntley, from her exquifite beauty, and upon account | 
of her hufband, called The white Rofe of Scotland, was married to fir Matthew 
Gradock, and is buried with him in Herbert's ifle, in Swanfea church in 
Wales, where their tomb is ftill to be feen, with this infcription in ancient 
charaCters : 


“* Here lies Sr Mathie Cradok knight, fume time deputie unto the right 
honorable Charles Erle of Worcets in the countie of Glamorgan, R. Attor. 
G. R. Chauncelor of the fame, fteward of Gower and Hilvei, and mf ladie 
Katerin his wife.” 


They had a daughter Mary, who was married to fir Edward Herbert, fon 


of the firft earl of Pembroke ; and from that match are defcended the earls of 
Pembroke and Powis, Hans Stanley, efg. George Rice, efq. &c. 
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Life and Reign of King Ricuaro II. 


With Remarks on fome Answers that have-been 
made to that Work. 


Quoth Hudibras, I now perceive 
You are no conjurer, by your leave. 
That paltry ftory is untrue, 
And forg’d to cheat fuch gulls as you. 
Hud. part I, cant. 3. 


Wen I publithed my doubts on the reign of king Richard the third, 
I concluded, from the obfcurity df the fubje@&, and from my own 

want of abilities, and fuperficial knowledge of our ftory, that men of deeper 
reading and mafters of founder reafoning would eafily overthrow my argu- 
ments [though offered but as doubts], and would deftroy what foundations I 
had pretended to lay, though corroborated by fome faéts, and eftablifhed on 
- fome new and *not'totally defpicable materials. To this humiliation, for the 
fake ‘of truth,’ and of clearing up a very dark and intricate period, I was 
ready, to fubmit. “I wifhed to fee a foolifh and abfurd tale removed from the 
. pages: of our gravel hiftorians ; and flattered myfelf, that not only the ridi- 

- eulous and incoherent hi of the legend would be given up by men of fenfe, 
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but that fome able writer would deign to ftate the whole matter in fo clear 
and confiftent a manner, that not only my doubts [which indeed are of little 
importance to any body] would be removed, but that the hiftory of that pe- 
riod would receive fuch fatisfactory, at leaft probable lights, as would pre- 
vent the reign of Richard from difgracing our annals by an intrufion of mob- 
ftories and childith improbabilities, which at prefent in our beft hiftorians 
place’ that reign on a,level with the ftory of Jack the giant-killer. 


The remotenefs of the time in queftion gave me thofe hopes. I fhould 
- not indeed have been fo weak as to flatter myfelf, while the fpirit of party is 
in full vigour, that any conceffions on later reigns would be made to a candid 
enquirer after truth. . That perverfe fpirit, wilfully blind, adheres obfti- 
nately to the facred difputes of our anceftors, and renders our hiftory but a 
more bulky compilation of controverfial pamphlets. ‘To this hour the reigns 
of the Stuarts, the moft ignominious period of our annals, are defended, 
juftified, varnifhed, nay panegyricized, by able writers as well as by the 
moft contemptible; as if that difgraceful fucceffion was the favourite portion 
of our hiftory with our favourite hiftorians. Elizabeth and-Cromwell, who, 
with all their faults, raifed the dignity and honour of our covntry, and made 
it the terror of foreign nations, confoling us at leaft.by national glory for 
national fervitude, are depreffed and vilified, in compliment to a defpicable 
race, who with equal ambition were deftitute of every talent to fupport it, 
and who naturally funk in the efteem of Europe, as faft as they loft: the hearts 
and refpect of their own fubjedts. 


The fatisfa&tion I expefted, nobody has deigned to give me; and were I 
fo idly vain as to conclude, becaufe my arguments have sof been anfwered, 
that therefore they are unanfweralle, I might indulge myfelf in the delufion 
of thinking that I have done fome fervice to our hiftory in clearing away a 
load of rubbith, that had obtained a prefcriptive right of lying in the way of 
our hiftorians, merely becaufe it had been carelefsly thrown there by writers, 
whofe very dirt and mortar paffed for buildings. Far from fuch prefumption, 
I am perfuaded that my doubts have not feemed to deferve an anfwer from 
thofe who are capable of giving one. To fuch men I muft have appeared a 
paradoxical writer ; and the ftory of Richard the third with. all its abfurdities 
is ftill deemed authentic, becaufe fir Thomas More, who wrote it in his 
youth, proved afterwards a very great man; and desaufe lord Bacon, who | 

copied 
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copied “it afterwards into a fulfome panegyric, and who however corrected 
the original filly account without muking it confiftent, was the founder of 
modern philofophy, and as bright a genius as ever fhone in the orb of litera- 
ture. Nobody refpeéts fuch great names more than I do. Yet, if whatever 
fell from the pen of More be holy writ, why fhould we not embrace his re- 
ligion as well as his hiftory? In his graver years he fell into all the follies of 
enthufiafm and bigotry, which he had ridiculed in his youth. I have fhtiwn 
many palpable falfities in his hiftory. It is a poor refuge to fet up his name 
againft his miftakes : and methinks of all men living a fceptic philofopher is 
the laft one fhould expe to find pinning his faith on the fleeve of reverend 
authority. Lord Bacon is ftill lefs entitled to our implicit affent. To fay 
nothing of his flavith flattery to his living mafters, can that man be received 
as‘an hiftorian of unqueftionable veracity, who has laboured to confecrate the 
crimes of Henrythe feventh, and held forth the meaneft tyrant as the model 
of political wifdom? Such hiftorians ftain the records of truth, and no talents 
can refcue their charaéters from contempt. To enfhrine guilt, is finning againft 
virtue and wounding pofterity. Tyrants are lulled with the hope of finding 
fimilar panegyrifts: and as hiftory is the tribunal at which all princes muft 
appear, fhall the bad dare to hope for advocates at that bar? Shall Henry the 
feventh of England and Henry the fourth of France receive the fame palm 
from the fame judicatory? 


Tam forry to be forced to repeat thefe arguments, having mentioned them 
before; but fuch magic is there in great names, and it is fo commode to ufe 
them inftead of reafons, that one is obliged to expofe the futility of fuch au- 
thorities when they are made the ftandard of truth againft truth itfelf. 


When I faid that my arguments had fot received an anfwer, I did not 
mean that my book had not been anfwered. It has been treated like the works 
of much better authors, and been attended both with that abufe and compli- 
ment that are eflentially neceflary to flatter a writer with the hopes of not 
being forgotten. I am very grateful for both; and equally fatisfied with 
having offended fome, and pleafed others of my readers. 


The: firft marks of difapprobation were conveyed in the Critical Review. 
I was feverely reproved by that monthly court for not having taken due notice 


~ of Mr, Guthrie’s Hiftory of England. ‘The charge I acknowledge was juft. 
. Bb2 When 
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When I examined ‘the ftory of Richard the third, it is true that 1 sealed 
the living works of dead authors, not the dead works of living authors, And 
it ought to be fome palliation of my offence, that I not only had never feen 
Mr. Guthrie’s Hiftory of England, but had never met with a finglé perfon 
that had read it. It had remained a profound fecret to mortal eyes; or was 
confumed by thofe all-devouring enemies of the ingenious, time and the 
ovem’ However, I am fincercly forry for my negle&t ; and the more fo, as 
I find by the review, that my misfortune did not confift in differing with 
Mr. Guthrie, but in happening to be of the fame opinion. It feems, Mr. 
Guthrie, long before the appearance of my Doubts, had condemned great 
part of the traditional hiftory of Richard as a fable. It was therefore pre- 
fumpttous in me to be as fagacious as fo inimitable a writer; or a grievous. 
affront not to acknowledge that he had previoufly ftarted the fame opinion, - 
Why he fhould be ambitious of fingularity Ido not know... The'more per- 
fons ice through 2n abfurdity, the more probable it is that the abfurdity ex- 
ifts, Indeed, when an author has compiled our annals, I find he looks on 
the whole hiltory of England as his property. It is an invafion of his free- 
hold to conteft a fingle fa@ that he has occupied. Mr, Guthrie and Mr. 
Hume affert their right to the whole manour. Mr. Guthrie will not fuffer 
me to agree with him, nor Mr, Hume to difagree with him. When they 
have adjufted their title between themfelves, I will {wear to the ‘lawful mo- 


narch—in the mean time I hope I may be allowed to treat one of them at 
leaft as a pretender. 


To the abufe with which thofe literary inquifitors the reviewers have 
honoured me, I acquiefce with gratitude. Not onfy in the cafe in queftion, 
but on other occafions, they have. obliged me with that cenfure which bad 
authors, turned to critics; are fo apt to pafs on better writers than them- 
felves. 1 have had the fatisfaction of feing my trifling writings rife in the 
favour of the public, in proportion as they have been condemned by the ju- 
dicious gentlemen who are {0 laborious and kind as for a fhilling a month to 
inform their humble auditors what they fhould think of every book, which 
the latter never read. May it ever be my fate [fhould I again attempt to 
amufe the public] to pafs through the innoxious flames of fuch criticifm ; 
fecure of lofing no particle of my little merit by being grinne: and mouthed 
at by as grotefque imps, as thofe that pipe and drum in the pictures of Teniers, 
to divert, one fhould think, rather than terrify faint Antony ! 
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» As 1 look on abufe as a flattering tribute paid by wounded or impotent 
enemies, fo I am apt to fufpe& that when an author is profufe of compli- 
ments to his adverfary, he really but laughs in fecret at his opponent’s abili- 
. ties, and exalts them officioufly, in order to render his own triumph more 
conf{picuous, 
. jes : ’ 
Next to the capital offence of not having confulted Mr. Guthrie's departed 
hiftory, I feem to have difgufted him or his champions by having treated dif- 
re{petfully. fome ancient chroniclers, particularly . 


“ Thofe claffics of an age that knew of none,” 


Ingulphus, Matthew Paris, William of Malmefbury, Henry of Huntingdon, 
and Hoveden ; though by the way I have never mentioned them. It would 
puzzle me, I am told, to produce a Latin hiftorian? now alive, fuperior to 
William of Malmefbury, with regard to fpirit, fentiment, and authenticity, 
nay, in the beauty of compofition and elegance of diction. lt would puzzle 
me indeed; as, except Buonamici’s, I did not know that our modern hifto- 
ries were written in Latin. If they are, I offer them as an oblation one and 
all to the fhades of the elegant Ingulphus, and as elegant Mr. Guthrie, the 
Jatter of whom for aught I know may have written his hiftory in Latin too. 
Nay, from one paflage, I have fome fufpicion that he may have written it in 
Greek, the thought being truly Anacreontic. He fufpects that the duke of 
Clarence was not drowned in a butt of malmfey, but died of drinking that 
wine. The figure is a Ifttle bold, and above the common pitch of an anti- 
quary : but poets and antiquaries are equally adventurous in their conjec- 
tures; and as the criticifm is excellent,no doubt it will meet with proper 
refpect from all thofe learned perfons who fhall re-write our hiftory. 


» > If it would not be trifling with my readers, I would mention another paflage 
containing a thought not lefs new. The critic fays, that fir Thomas More 
never did defervé dut in death the name he has obtained for fincerity and ho- 
nefty. . How a man can deferve the character of honefty in death, who never 
deferved it in his life, is totally paft my comprehenfion. 


Having for fome pages refented my agreement with him, Mr. pec 
: takes 
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takes a fhort turn, and undertakes. the condemnation of Richard againft me,. 
for fear I fhould not be in the wrong both ‘ways. His chief argument againft 
himfelf and me, that Tirrel certainly murdered the two princes, is drawn from 
the propriety of his being a perfon fit for the office. How is this made out? 
I had thown, that, inftead of being the low tool defcribed by fir Thomas More, 
Tirrel was a man of great note,’ and in high employment. How does Mr. 
Gutlfrie deftroy this argument? By producing a commiffion to prove that 
Tirrel was a much greater man than I had reprefented him, having even in 
king Edward’s time been appointed one of the commiffioners for exercifing 
the offte of high conftable of England. I thankfully accept this evidence 
againft fir Thomas More: it certainly does demonftrate that Tirrel was not a 
mean fellow, a comrade of the page, who fir Thomas fays recommended him 
as a fit inftrument for a fecret aflaffination. Now let us fee how I can de- 
fend Mr. Guthrie and myfelf againft Mr. Guthrie. 





A claufe, fays Mr. Guthrie, was omitted in the renewal of the patent 
which allowed to the commiffioners clerks to take down the minutes of the 
proceedings, &c. Had not Tirrel, continues he, with /uch a commiffion, fome . 
reafon to think he was Jafe againft all legal impeachments even in the following 
reign? As all Richard’s ats were in the following reign deemed the atts of 
an ufurper, and confequently cancelled in effe&t, I fhould think not. But 
I cannot from what Tirrel might think deduce any manner of argument for 
fhowing that he was the murderer! But, fays Mr. Guthrie, by the omiffion 
of clerks, Tirrel, or whoever the murderer was, had no occafion to call in 
any affiftance or clerks. As I am defending Mr. Guthrie as well as myfelf, 
he will allow us to fay, that inftead of argument, this is downright non- 
fenfe. Does the command over affiftants aid or defeat murder? Or, becaufe 
a commiffioner has clerks, is he obfiged by law to enjoin them co-operation 
in murder? By having no clerks,fays he, he had no occafion to call in any 
affifiance. Suppofe ‘my lord commiffioner Tirrel had had clerks, does Mr, 
Guthrie think they would have fued him for not employing them in aflaffi- 
nation? But here are words more ftrange; Tirrel, or whoever the murderer 
was. Mr. Guthrie, then, it feems, doubts after all whether Tirrel was the, 
real criminal or not. Obferve how that very doubt makes him flounder out 
of one abfurdity into another. By Tirrel’s having no clerks, the murderer, 
whoever be was, had no occafion to call in any affiftance: ergo, if 'Tirrel 
was wot the murderer, whoever was had no occafion to call in any 

. affiftance, 
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affiftance, becaufe the lord high conftable pro tempore happened to have 
no clerks.. Thus do materials but -ferve to overfet a head that knows not 
how to digeft them! And this is the hiftorian that Iam cenfured for not 


having confulted ! 


Mr. Guthrie is much happier in the application of materials that he has 
not met with. The lady Eleanor Butler, fays he, acquitted the king of any 
promi fe in open court. This isa bold affertion. I would afk with fubmif- 
fion, in what court that caufe was tried, and where the record exifts? So 
indefatigable a hunter after ancient game, no doubt can inform us where he 
difcovered the minutes of the trial, Sure he did not adopt this random in- 
formation from the authors he condemns, and who, he fays *, wrote under the 
influence of the houfe of Lancafler. Nothing then was thought too mean, how- 
ever falfe it might be, for flattering the reigning powers. If Mr. Guthrie is 
mafter of more authentic intelligence on this article, he wall no doubt pro- 
duce it. 


In one point I acknowledge he has corrected me juftly. I mentioned the 
duke of Albany being with Richard at York, as a prefumption that Richard 
was on good terms with the court of Scotland; whereas, fays Mr. Guthrie, 
and he is in the right, the duke of Albany lived then in exile, being on bad 
terms with his brother James the third. 1 beg the reader to fubftra& as much 
weight from the chain of my argument, as this miftake had made on his 
mind,- Let this recantation evince that I am neither obftinate nor incorrigible. 
Had I met with either one fact or argument more in the writings of my op- 
ponents of equal weight, ‘I fhould have yielded with the fame facility. To 
adhere to what one cannot maintain, efpecially on fo unimportant a fubje& 
as the hiftory of Richard, would betray. a vanity that expects the world 
fhould acquiefce in our weaknefles or prejudices, and a mind too difingenuous 
to acknowledge itfelf capable of miftakes. 


My next adverfary was a very civil gentleman, who did me the honour of 
anfwering my doubts ina volume as large as my own. He paid me fo many 
compliments, that I beg he will draw upon me for the full debt, whenever 
he aa occafion a the like number, 


* Vide Critical Review, No. 145s Pp. 121, in the note from Guthrie 
2 Not 
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Not fo-the third. Determined on the-ruin of my work, and at the fame 
time difcreetly allowing fufficient’ intervals to his ‘readers to digeft his cen- 
fuites, he retailed them in ‘that vehicle of univerfal and diftributive’ juftice, 
the London Chronicle. His friends, he faid, had indeed perfuaded himr to 
colleét the fcattered leaves into a juft volume——and he flattered the world 
withefome hopes of his compliance. Might I prefume to fubfcribe their pe- 
tition, I would entreat him to indulge their withes ; efpecially as he broke off f 
exactly at that part of my work, in which I had placed the ftrength of my ar~ 
gument. Content however with the fample he had given of his abilities, he 
concluded the world would give him credit from what he had done, for what) 
he was able to do. As a {pecimen of thofe abilities, I fhall from many of 
equally cogent logic feleét one inftance. It will fuffice to fhow why I am nn- 
willing to encounter fo tremendous a foe ; at the fame time that I do not feel 
myfelf fufficiently warmed by his paffionate expreffions to anfwer them with 
equal fury. Perhaps this author too may have written his hiftory of England, 
and cannot forgive my not having quoted it. From the pains-taking com- 
piler, who is twenty-five years in compofing half a reign, to the garreteer, 
who transfufes old hiftorians into weekly numbers as faft as his printer can 
difpatch them, the cohort of Englifh hiftorians is become fo extenfive a fra- 
ternity, that life is not long enough, though ‘we fhould do nothing but read . 
our own ftory in their various modifications of it. The paflage I hinted at is 
in the Chronicle of March 12, 1768. ‘The critic has difcovered there that 
when the hiftorian fays prince Edward [fon of Henry 6th] was murdered by 
the /ervants of Edward the fourth, we may eafily fuppofe he meant the king’s 
brothers ; for, fays he, judicioufly, are not the king’s brothers the king’s /er- 
vants? Let me afk this angry and fhrewd perfon, whether, if he was to read 
in the Daily Advertifer that his majefty went to the opera attended by his 
Servants, he fhould underftand that his majefty’s royal brothers walked before 
his chair? I have heard that omne majus continet in fe minus ; but this is 
the firft time I have feen that propofition inverted.—It was a cruel friend that 
advifed this author to reprint fuch lucubrations! : . 





Having difpatched thefe {kirmifhers with perhaps more notice than they 
deferved, I muft now turn to another kind of adverfary, to one from whom 
I differ with regret, and whofe talents I cannot encounter without fears one 


whole knowledge is only excelled by his power of employing it ; whofe faga- 
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: city may nod, though it cannot be impofed upon; and.who is more able to 


defend a badicaufe, than I am to do, juftice to a good one: one who could 
fip ‘the maddy ftreams of Ingulphus and Hoveden, without being intoxicated 
by them ; and who, if it would have ferved any political purpofe, could 


have caft fuch a plaufible veil over the deformities of Richard, that my at- 


tempt to refeue his character from obloquy had been needlefs and impotent, 
when compared with what his mafterly hand would have performed. Grieved 
lam therefore to think that what his hafte made him negle&, he fhould not 
fuffer to be executed in however inferior a manner by me. Yet what makes 
bim averfe from teeing any king whitewathed? Have I violated the athes of 
his favourite martyr, | mean as they are enfhrined in his volumes? The pro- 


~ fane Mrs, Macaulay has proved the grofs infincerity of that monarch. She 


eer 


has deteéted our author's beloved Clarendon in numberlefs wilful falfehoods, 
—nday, fhe has not;treated our author himfelf with much ceremony. Yet 
fhe remains unanfwered ; and her arguments, built on records and inconteft- 
able authorities, feem like a rock to defy his affault8.. My poor tribute to 
royalty is the only mite that is rejected. A notice however I cannot but 
efteem a fingular honour, as, amidft a hoft of adverfaries of various forts, I 
am the only one to whom I think our author has ever deigned to make a 
reply. In truth, if the paflages | am going to examine are to be regarded as 
a {pecimen of his polemic talents, he will forgive me 1 hope for faying, that 
he was not only in the right to fele& the weakeft of his adverfaries, but 
prudent in abftaining from a warfare in which his greateft force does not 
feem to lie. ’ 


After the firft guth of opponents whom I have mentioned, my Doubts 
feemed to have nothing farther to fear but oblivion. I thought my work as 
much forgotten, as 1 had forgot my adverfaries. 1 neither cared about them 
nor king Richard. How was I furprifed the other day on receiving a prefent 
of a French Swifs:journal from the learned * author himfelf, in which the 
firft thing in the book was a criticifm on my Doubts.—I cal! it criticifm in 
deference to the author, though the whole, like other reviews, is chiefly 
compofed of extracts from my work; and, unlike other reviews, of fuch a 
torrent of “enconiiums on myfelf, as made me bluth for the miftaken good- 
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nature of the author, and for my own demerit, which fs ill entitled to fucty 
incenfe. Indeed, any vanity | might haye tonceived from this panegyric was ~ 
greatly lowered ‘by a paflage at the end of the book, in whith the author - 
modeltly owns that he does hot much admire the works of dogtor Swift, 
Could I be greatly flattered with the approbation of a gentleman who has fo 
little tafte as to diflike dotor Swift and to admire me? How qualified is this 
kind'perfon to fit in judgment on books, who gives a a ess of pat 
diftinguifhing facultics ! SS? ye RE ee a ian 


a) 


If | found myfelf overwhelmed with diaitle I was not lef aftonithed ¢ to 
find at the end of his'criticifin two or threé pages: drawn up by’Mr. Hume in: 
anfwer to my Doubts, and bellowed on the journalift to help bim in pro- 
nouncing fentence. He pronounces it accordingly, and declares me guilty of 
{pecious but falfe reafoning, and decides the: victory in favour * Mr Hume 
on the evidence oollected from the latter’s own notes. 


The notes thus crept into the world are ‘in rent Many months ago: 
Mr. Hume gave me a fight of them in Englith, and-I then told him what L 
muft repeat now, that I thought I never faw more unfubftantial arguments. 
As he is of a different opinion, and as I am now at liberty to take them to: 
pieces, I fhall make bold to-thow, that they are’ not only no anfwer to’ my 
reafonings, which remain in full force, but that, if they are the beft confuta- 
tion Mr. Hume can make of my book, it had been wifer to ‘let it fink .or 
fwim as it could, inftead of heaping conjeCtures on improbabilities, and. 
thereby leading our readers to fee, that he not only avoided giving anfwers. 
to my ftrongeft arguments, but had rafhly taken. mie an idle porns without 
examination, and now is at a lofs how. to defend ity 


Before I enter on the difcuflion ‘of Mr. Hane’ $ notes, I ae esi o one or 
two fhort obfervations. Having remarked how thallow the authorities were. 
on which the hiftory of Richard is built, I thought myfelf warranted ‘to. 
call much of it in queftion. Buck, Carte, and it feems Mr. Guthrie, had. 
preceded me in rejecting the received account. ~ Some new lights had acci- 
dentally flowed in. Still I propofed my fentiments but as dowb/s—and yet 
have been told that I have not proved my hypothefis.’ If I had proved it, I 
fhould not have doubted, My adverfaries on the other fide feem to think that 
affertions and repetitions will ferve for proofs, where facts and reafons-are 
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